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convenient 


water-soluble 


Statomycin 
Granules: 


Efficacy of Statomycin (erythromycin, CSL) has 
been widely acknowledged. Steadily increasing use 
attests to its acceptance by practitioners. Now, 
CSL presents Statomycin Granules — a conven- 
ient and economical oral formulation. Each pound 
of Statomycin Granules contains Statomycin thio- 
cyanate representing 24 grams of erythromycin 
activity in a water-soluble base. Extensive labora- 
tory and field testing have proved this formulation 
to be especially valuable in controlling chronic res- 
» piratory disease, coryza, blue-comb, staphylococ- 
Rosis of poultry. It is a valuable aid in counteracting 
femaffects of various stress conditions. 


Sratemcin Granules are now available at your 
Service point in pound jars or packaged 6 jars to a 
carton. 
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NEOSULFONE ointment 


for eye and other local inflammations 


® Bland, soothing ointment disperses rapidly over eye— instantly soluble in 
lachrymal secretions. 

® Does not cloud vision. 

®@ Therapeutic: promptly effective in wide variety of common eye infections. 

® Prophylactic: following removal of foreign bodies from eye; minor injuries. 


Neosulfone Ointment combines the unusually wide antibacterial spectrum 3 
of neomycin, sodium sulfacetamide and sodium propionate, the anti- x 
inflammatory action of hydrocortisone and the local anesthetic activity 4 
of tetracaine hydrochloride. Supplied in: 12—-5 gm. tubes 
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Now with 


(Chiorpromazine, S. K.F.) 


FOR VETERINARY USE ONLY 


you can control pain, 


excitement, vomiting... safely, 


effectis ely in your practice...every day 


Now available to veterinarians in these dosage forms: 


2 cc. ampules containing 50 mg. “Thorazine’ in boxes of 6 
Multiple dose vials (25 mg. per cc.) 10 cc. and 50 cc. 
Tablets, 10 mg., in bottles of 50 

Tablets, 25 mg., in bottles of 50 and 500 


Pitman-Moore Company is 
sole distributor of “Thorazine’ 
to the Veterinary Profession 


°T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.. Smith, Kline & French Laboratories, Philadelphia. 


PITMAN-MOORE company 


DIVISION OF ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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August 11, 1958 
Dear Dr. Aitken: 

Enclosed you will find a press release stating 
that the Hooper Foundation, of the University of 
California, has developed a medicated seed for 
feeding to parakeets. This seed has incorporated 
in it the antibiotic chlortetracycline which, the ar- 
ticle states, when fed will help control psittacosis, 
pneumonia, bronchitis, and rhinitis in these birds. 
This medicated seed has been endorsed by the 
Chief Veterinarian of the Public Health Service. 
The article further states that this product would 
make the treatment and prevention of disease in 
parakeets inexpensive. 

We disagree completely with many statements 
in the article. The continuous chlortetracycline 
therapy would tend to produce more resistant 
organisms, and then, when the sick bird is treated 
by a veterinarian, treatment will need to be of 
longer duration and more expensive if the desired 
results are to be achieved. 

This article states that antibiotic solutions in 
drinking water are often useless because of dif- 
ferences in consumption by the individual birds. 
How about the appetite of the birds? Will all 
birds eat the required amount of medicated seeds 
daily? 

In our practice we find that the average bird 
owner, in raising and caring for pet birds, uses 
directions obtained from feed boxes and from 
pamphlets which are distributed by the different 
seed companies in order to stimulate sales of the 
various products manufactured by them. The prin- 
ciples of sanitation, environmental temperature 
control, and proper feeding and care, which would 
reduce the resistance of the birds, are often 
ignored. 

When a sick bird is presented to us for exami- 
mation and treatment, the owner has usually al- 
ready followed the directions of some feed com- 
pany and pet shop owner and has tried five or six 
“remedies.” We usually obtain quick and desired 
results by injecting the indicated antibiotic. We 
also find that when the antibiotic is dispensed for 
use in the drinking water, less than 2 per cent 
of the bird owners report that the birds will not 
drink voluntarily. If the bird does not drink the 
treated water, an accurate and correct dosage can 
be administered with a medicine dropper, which 
is far more effective than either the medicated 
seed or the medicated drinking water methods. 

Articles such as this may convince pet owners 
that the proper way of keeping any animal free 
of disease is by using medicated feed and seed. 
Perhaps we should all give up our practices and 
buy feed stores. 

Sincerely, 

s/JAMES G. GREENE 

JOHN N. TUTTLE 

Passaic, N. J. 
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quality products 


of original research 


to help you in your practice 


Anabolin 
for dogs of all ages 


METABOLIC REGULATOR 


Triocil 
for large and small animals 


BRAND OF HEXETIDINE 


Provides markedly effective 
antimicrobial action through 
prolonged tissue affinity, resists 
licking, washing or rubbing off. 


controls these topical infections 
ringworm—fungus infections—eczema 
—hot spots—acute erythematous and 
moist dermatitis— minor cuts and 
wounds— otitis externa—paronychia— 
balanitis— pyogenic infections. 


A balanced combination of three key hor- 
mones to help overcome endocrine imbalance 
in dogs that show depression, fatigue, low- 
ered resistance, effect of stress and disease, 
or the slow-down of old age. Anabdolin is 
particularly useful in treating dermatologic 
conditions caused or influenced by hormone 
imbalance. 


order the form you prefer 


Triocil Solution 
in shampoo-like 
detergent base 


Triocil Spray 
bactericidal 
and fungicidal 


Triocil Ointment 
nonstaining, in 
applicator tube 


& ® Nonsedative tranquilizer, also aids in the control 
' axital of canine chorea and potentiates the action of 
anesthetics. 


BRAND OF MEPAZINE 


WARNER -CHILCOTT 
Division of Veterinary Medicine, Morris Plains, N. J. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 


4h AMERICA’S LARGEST PRINTERS 
TO THE PROFESSIONS 


4l SERVING THE DOCTORS OF AMERICA 
FOR OVER A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


9 THE HOME OF “HISTACOUNT™ PRODUCTS 


4K EVERYTHING FOR YOUR OFFICE 
WITHOUT LEAVING YOUR DESK 


9h WHERE LIFE LONG CUSTOMERS BUY 
WITH CONFIDENCE 


YOUR SATISFACTION 
UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 


You design it... 


we print it 
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Your own personally designed 


case history forms at just about 
stock form prices. 


You design your form in rough 
encil sketch — we refine it to a 
inished product. 


Only we, the makers of famous 
“Histacount” products, have the 
know how and organization to 
render this service at such low 
prices. 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


PROFESSIONAL 
PRINTING COMPANY, INC. 


50 HISTACOUNT BUILDING 
NEW HYDE PARK, N. Y 
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worse 


you can always tell a 


SELEEN 


patient 
(no itching . .. no scratching. ..no red, raw skin) 


prompt, effective control 


in nonspecific dermatoses 
and demodectic mange 


SELEEN Suspension is suppiied in 
6-fl.oz.*, pint and economical gal- 


lon bottles, to 
. veterinarians only. 


y | *SELEEN—Selenium Suifide, Abbott. “With tear-off dispensing label. 
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New, meat product 


for instant mixing with 
dry dog foods 


Now available in 
1 Ib. cans 


(packed 24 to the case) 


Still available in Ib. cans DOG FOOD 
100 Ib. pails, or 490 Ib. drums 


4 BIG ADVANTAGES 


1. ECONOMY S 4-PAW is lower in moisture than other meat products 

such as horse meat or beef, because some water is re- 
moved from 4-PAW during processing. By mixing one 
part 4-PAW with two parts Dry Dog Food (kibbled or 
meal) and adding warm water to obtain consistency 
desired, you have top nutrition at minimum cost. 


2. CONVENIENCE ry No cooking—you MIX 4-PAW just as it comes from 
the can. Completely sterile in the can, 4-PAW needs no 
refrigeration. After opening, treat like meat. Even the 
size container is custom-planned for you. Each can is a 
full 16 ounces, packed 24 to a case. Also available in 6 lb., 
8 oz. cans; 100 lb. pails; and 490 lb. drums. 


2 If you have been feeding horsemeat, you have prob- 
ably worried about supplies and high costs. 4-PAW is the 
progressive answer. It will continue to be in good supply 
at reasonable prices because it is made of meat by- 
products from government inspected food animals. 


Py 96% of 4-PAW consists of carefully selected meat 
by-products including generous amounts of liver from 
our own controlled, meat packing plants. Other ingre- 
dients supply calcium, phosphorus and vitamins. 
Meat by-products 96% Phosphoric acid 1.4% 
Dicalcium phosphate 2.4% Red Iron Oxide 01% 
Cod Liver Oil 0.05% 
( Distributor Inquiries Invited ) 
Ask your local distributor, your Wilson & Co. Representative for prices and free 
folder, or write: Wilson & Co., Inc., Meat Packers, Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


4-PAW IS THE GREATEST SMALL ANIMAL NUTRITION DISCOVERY IN RECENT YEARS 
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YOURS FREE A $100.00 LIFE-SIZE, 


PASTEL PORTRAIT 
IN A SCHERING 
SPECIAL OFFER 


All portraits by 

GENTRY of NEW YORK, 
portraitist to many 

famous celebrities . . . 
complete with handsome, 
glass-enclosed wood decorator 
frame 


See your Schering Veterinary Repre- 
sentative or Distributor and find out 
how you can get a full 16” x 20” 
genuine pastel portrait of your wife, 
child or other favorite person. 


SCHERING CORPORATION 
BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 
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CYANACETHYDRAZIDE FOR INJECTION 


—the first practical, 


for LUNG 


In the past, there has been no specific treatment for 
lungworm infection, and its control has been one of 
the most formidable tasks facing veterinarians and 
livestock owners. Outbreaks frequently resulted in 
heavy loss through stunting or death. 

Now, lungworm disease can be brought under con- 
trol by Dictycide, discovered during the screening of 
more than 3,000 anthelmintics. Injected as recom- 
mended, this new Fort Dodge product will effectively 
cause elimination of lungworms from the air passages 
of swine, sheep or cattle. Dictycide has been subjected 
to 18 months of exhaustive field tests in 33 states, 
on large numbers of farm animals. 


Dictycide (patent pending) is supplied 
in a 25 Gm. vial, for dilution to 100 cc. 


Made in U.S.A. by arrangement with 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 
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effective treatment 


WORM DISEASE 


The lungworm problem is nationwide 
in distribution, and of tremendous eco- 
nomic importance to the raisers of swine, 
sheep and cattle. 

Actual packinghouse surveys in the 
Northwestern and Southeastern states 
show that from 50% to 70% of swine 
harbor lungworms at time of slaughter. 
In the midwest, a 60% incidence of 
involvement in lambs is on record. Some 
veterinarians have reported that, in their 
opinion, virtually all the calves, sheep 
and swine in their localities are infected. 

In animals treated with Dictycide 
(1 cc./35 lb. bodyweight, subcutane- 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC., FORT DODGE, IOWA 


Another exclusive! 


ously), the lungworms migrate up the 
respiratory tract to the pharynx, where 
they are either expelled by coughing or 
are swallowed. The fact that the worms 
are not killed is advantageous, since this 
precludes their becoming massed and 
blocking the larger bronchi, as well as 
prevents possible antigenic reactions. 

An illustrated brochure on lungworm 
disease, describing its treatment with 
Dictycide, has been mailed to all veter- 
inarians in large-animal practice. If by 
chance you did not receive your copy, 
please write for one or ask your Man 
from Fort Dodge. 
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Military.—Defense Secretary McElroy reverses position taken by former Secre- 
tary Wilson regarding the Veterinary Services in the Armed Forces (see JOUR- 
NAL, June 1, p, 566, June 15, adv. p. 12, July 15, adv. p. 8, Aug. 15, adv. p. 8, 
all 1956 issues; Jan. 15, 1957, adv. p. 10, May 15, 1957, adv. p. 16). President 
Armistead announced the long-awaited verdict on Aug. 20, 1958, at the 
Ninety-Fifth Annual Meeting in Philadelphia, that notification had been re- 
ceived that the Army Veterinary Corps and the Air Force Veterinary Service 
will be retained and will continue their missions and functions substantially 
as at present. The Honorable Carl Vinson, chairman, House Armed Services 
Committee, was informed of the decision made by Secretary McElroy in a 
letter from Brig. Gen. C. G. Dodge, Acting Chief of Legislative Liaison, De- 
partment of Army. He also was advised that appointments in the regular Army 
Veterinary Corps, held in abeyance, will be made at an early date; some 
nominations will probably be announced in September, 1958. 

The Army Veterinary Corps has a limited number of vacancies in grade 
of first lieutenant. Veterinarians desiring appointment and two years active 
duty should apply to the Army Area Headquarters (area in which they reside) 
for application forms and instructions. Information may be obtained also by 
writing to Veterinary Division, Office of the Surgeon General, Main Navy 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 

* * * * 


Legislative.—Bills cleared for approval of the President: Humane Slaughter 
Methods (H.R. 8308); provide further protection against livestock diseases 
(H.R. 12126, see JOURNAL, Aug. 15, 1958, adv. p. 16); Supplemental Appropria- 
tions, fiscal 1959: (H.R. 13450), included $1,750,000 for meat inspection (see 
JOURNAL, Aug. 15, 1958, adv. p. 16), also $3,500,000 added for Plant, Animal 
Disease, and Pest Control. 

Title VII Public Health Service Act, amended (H.R.12876), authorizes an- 
other $90,000,000—over three year period—in federal program of dollar- 
matching grants for construction of health research facilities. Grants for con- 
struction of medical and dental school classrooms (multipurpose facilities) 
was eliminated in committee prior to House action (see JOURNAL, May 15, 
1958, adv. p. 8, and July 15, 1958, adv. p. 12). 

Social Security Amendments of 1958 (H.R. 13549); Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act, amended (H.R. 13254), to prohibit use in food of additives 
not adequately tested to establish safety; federal scholarship loans (H.R. 
13247), to encourage and assist in expansion and improvement of educational 
programs to meet critical national needs; Reorganization Plan No. 1, of 1958, 
amended, (S. 4059), to change name “Office of Defense and Civilian Mobiliza- 
tion” to “Office Civil and Defense Mobilization” (see JOURNAL, May 15, 1958, 
adv. p. 8, and July 15, 1958, adv. p. 12); to transfer to Federal Trade Commis- 
sion certain jurisdiction now exercised by the Secretary of Agriculture over 
meat packers (H.R. 9020); to provide for registration, reporting, and disclosure 
of employee and benefit pension plans (S. 2888). 

Jenkins-Keogh (H.R. 10) tax deferment for self-employed passed by over- 
whelming vote in the House, July 29, but Senate Finance Committee, to which 
referred, failed to act on bill. Senator Potter (R., Mich.) endeavored to have it 
included as an amendment to tax bill being considered in the Senate on 
August 12. The amendment was defeated 52 to 32 on a technical issue. 

* * + * 
New Public Laws.—85-573, transportation foot-and-mouth disease virus; 85- 
574, inventory date anti-hog cholera serum; 85-582, studies on effects of in- 
secticides, et cetera, upon fish and wildlife; 85-606, Department Defense Reor- 
ganization Act (see JOURNAL, Aug. 15, 1958, adv. p. 16); 85-580, Department 
Health Education and Welfare Appropriations, fiscal 1959. 
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Available in: 2, 5, 10, 25 
and 50 dose packages 


WHEN USED WITH ANTI-HOG CHOLERA SERUM 
Affiliated Brand 


Hog Cholera Vaccine 


Induces immediate long lasting immunity against hog cholera 


Affiliated 


Affiliated Brand Hog Cholera Vaccine is a modified 
live virus of porcine origin. With the proper serum 
dose it gives immediate protection . . . is safer than 
virulent virus . . . will not spread hog cholera. Every 
serial is tested for potency, purity, safety, moisture 
and vacuum. 


AFFHAATED LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


White Hall, Illinois 


Gore Belt Laboratories, Inc. The Gregory Laboratory, inc. 


The National Laboratories Corp. Grain Belt Supply Co. 


Produced for and sold to graduate veterinarians only 
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POLYDERM 


for canine dermatitis... 


Benzocaine 
controls itching a 


ectoparasites 


Chlordane destroys 
CH: CH2—— NH:2+ CO: 


Methapyrilene Hydrochloride 
neutralizes histamine ‘ 


@ POLYDERM is 100% active—highly effective. It has a pleasant, 
natural cedar odor, is non-staining, non-messy—ideal for spot 
treatment. 
POLYDERM is a profitable dispensing specialty which is not 


available to your clients through lay channels. And, for all of its 
effectiveness, POLYDERM is economical. In pints and gallons. 


Propylene Glycol 
suppresses mold growth 


Sold Only to Graduate Veterinarians al 

THE WARREN-TEED PRODUCTS COMPANY te 

AY Veterinary Division 
COLUMBUS 8, OHIO 
ALLAS CHATTANOOGA LOS ANGELES PORTLAND be 
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VETERINARY SERVICE 


“Call Your Veterinarian First!” . 
Under this title, a powerful new cam- 
paign is being carried to farmers 
throughout the country this year by 
member companies of Associated Vet- 
erinary Laboratories. 


Over 18,000,000 messages in this cam- 
paign will be read, coast to coast, in 
leading farm magazines during 1958. In 
clear terms these messages tell readers 
that: 


“Skilled diagnosis and treatment by 
your veterinarian are the best live- 
stock health insurance and profit 
insurance you can have. Never try to 
guess about a disease, or to ‘doctor’ 
sick animals. Call a_ veterinarian. 
Save livestock and save money.” 


This is still another step in the continu- 
ing newspaper-radio-television-farm 
magazine campaign on behalf of the 
profession, being underwritten by the 
ethical companies listed below. Your in- 
terest and continued support will be 
appreciated. 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC. 
GRAIN BELT SUPPLY CO. 

THE GREGORY LABORATORY, INC. 
JENSEN-SALSBERY LABORATORIES, INC. 
LIBERTY LABORATORIES 

THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORP. 
NORDEN LABORATORIES 
PITMAN-MOORE CO. 
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ASSOCIATED VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
Sponsors of American Foundation for Anima! Health 


SIOUX CITY SERUM CO. 

SIOUX FALLS LABORATORIES, INC. 
THE SOUTHWESTERN SERUM CO. 
ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 

BLUE CROSS SERUM CO. 

CORN BELT LABORATORIES, INC. 
CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 
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IN MILK FEVER... 


TO RAISE AND MAINTAIN CALCIUM LEVELS... 


CALSEM' PARTEROL’ 


Calsem-DM presents a stable solution containing 
calcium gluconate 20%, dextrose 20%, calcium glyc- 
erop hosphate 2%, magnesium chloride 2%; in water, 
with stabilizer and preservative. As replacement 
therapy, Calsem-DM supplies an effective con- 
centration of calcium until Parterol takes effect. 


Parterol is an oil-soluble steroid which raises the 
blood calcium level following parturition. It acts by 
mobilizing calcium stored in the bones and by 
increasing the absorption of calcium from 

, the intestinal tract. 
One clinical study of 328 cases of milk fever showed 
that calcium I.V. and Parterol I.M. were effective 
in 98% of the patients.' 


SUPPLIED: 

Parterol in 30 ce. multi-dose vials, each cc. containing 
2.5 mg. dihydrotachysterol in oil. 

Calsem, Calsem-D and Calsem-DM in 500 cc. vials. 


1. Harris, J.R.. and Clarkson, T.B.. Prevention of Relapses in Milk Fever, Vet. 
Medicine, 12:696 (Dec. 1955) 


Write for detailed literature. 


THE S. E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEE 
Soc 0% NEW YORK KANSAS CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR 
NUTRITIONAL 
CONTROL 
OF WEIGHT LOSS 

IN 


Hospital 
Feeding 


A foundation product for prepa- 
ration of menus for dogs with 
individual dietary requirements. 
Dispensed only by graduate veter- 
inarians. 


AVPRESCRIPTION DIET” 


FOR FEEDING ~ PRESCRIPTION DIETS DEPT. HILL PACKING CO., TOPEKA, KANSAS 


INDIVIDUAL PATIENTS k/d rd ifd cfd 
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Now...place your 


trust in 3... 


3 great Pards 


combining balanced nutrition and wide 
variety to suit your feeding preference 


Now...new Pard Meal with Beef Gravy! 
Here’s a trustworthy companion to regular 
Pard and canned Pard with Beef Gravy. All 
3 are made by Swift—the men who know meat. 
And all 3 contain a full measure of meat pro- 
tein, fat, vitamins and essential minerals care- 
fully formulated for complete canine nutrition. 
Whatever your feeding plan, place your trust 
in these 3 great Pards. The label analyses prove 
that no one makes better dog foods than Swift 
—leaders in meat research for almost a century. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 
PARD DEPT. © U. S. YARDS © CHICAGO 9, ILL. 


PARD with BEEF FLAVOR 


1O3°° YEAR 


' 
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She New Choe 
'NFiy, 
BRONCHITis 


A new formulation-—combines the 
renee qualities of expectorant, stimulant, 
: benefits of guaiacol, ammonium chlo- } 7 
Viomin A ride and iodine, plus the replenishing 
of vitamins. Much more effective than 
Thiamine Mononitrate guaiacol alone. Early improvement is 
marked following treatment for upper 
Folic respiratory diseases of swine. An ex- 
Choline cellent supportive treatment for bovine 
shipping fever anc related shipping 
fever complexes. | he 
Administration is very simple: add to drinking water, and allow no other water during : Ne ‘ 
treatment. Mix 1-lb. GWY-VITA to 1-gal. water to make stock solution. Swine: V2 to 2 . oe 
pints of solution to each 25 gallons drinking water. Caftle: 1 pint j 
of solution to each 12-15 gallons of drinking woter. ar u 


SERVING GRADUATE VETERINARIANS EXCLUSIVELY 


NATIONAL 


CO-OWNED) BY NEC 
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Nu percainal OINTMENT 
for soothing, long-lasting 
anesthetic action 


Intolerable pain and itching, resulting 
from wounds, burns, sores or infections of 
the skin, cause most animals to rub, bite, 
lick and scratch the affected areas. 


Self-mutilation may follow; infection is 
often spread. In addition, beef cattle often 
suffer anorexia and weight loss. Dairy cat- 
tle give less milk. And in the case of house- 
hold pets, owners are upset. 


What can the veterinarian do? By using 
Nupercainal Ointment alone, or by combin- 
ing it with Vioform-Hydrocortisone Cream, 
you can relieve topical pain and avoid com- 
plications. You thereby reduce economic 
loss to the cattleman. You also minimize 
distress to the pet owner. 


Use Nupercainal Ointment topically. Apply 
it freely, rubbing it in thoroughly when 
possible. Cover with a bandage when indi- 
cated. Nupercainal will not reduce the effec- 
tiveness of Vioform-Hydrocortisone Cream 
or the sulfonamides in bacterial infections. 


indications: Burns. Decubitus sores. Trau- 
matic and surgical wounds (ear cropping 
and removal of nictitating membranes). Eye 
infections (keratitis and conjunctivitis). 
Ocular ulcerations. Pruritic dermatitis. 
Anal and perineal pruritus. Moist and dry 
eczema. Cracked teats. Otitis externa. 


Supplied: Nupercainal Ointment,1% ; tubes 
of 1 ounce and jars of 1 pound. Ophthalmic 
Ointment (for use in relief of eye pain caused 
by trauma, infection, pathological! lesions or 
surgery), 0.5%; tubes of 4 Gm. 


NUPERCAINAL® (dibucaine CIBA) 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
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MODERN 
ELECTRO- 
MEDICAL 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR THE 


BY BIRTCHER 


Are you aware of the electro-medical-surgical 
equipment available to your practice? A pioneer 
in the field for more than a quarter-century, BIRTCHER 
offers you the finest equipment, especially adaptable 
for your requirements. Check the items listed below for 


descriptives and selected Reprints. 


ENTIRE PAGE 


_ the HYFRECATOR 


Desiccation, Fulguration, Coagulation 
Every veterinarian should 
have one of these handy 

units in his office. Invaluable 
for quick, easy removal of 
surface and other accessible 
growths. More than 150,000 

in daily use internationally. 


the MEGASON 


Ultrasonic Units 

Remarkable results in 

reducing swelling and pain 

from traumatic injuries. 
_The MEGASONS have the 

5-position transducer and 

5 CM’ crystal so necessary 

for effective application in 

small and concave areas. 


_ the BLENDTOME | 


Office Electrosurgical Unit 
Provides all the currents 
used in electrosurgery. 

A tube circuit for cutting, a 
spark-gap for coagulation, 
and a blend of both for any 
desired degree of hemostasis. 


Pn 


SPOT-QUARTZ 
Ultraviolet Spotlight 

For localized germicidal 
radiation. Helps get rid of fungi 
and other skin infections. 
“Spotlight” operation 
allows use in smal! and dif- 
ficult- access areas. Compact, 
lightweight, always ready 
for use. 


_| the CRUSADER 


Shortwave Diathermy 

Short wave diathermy 
produces heat deep within 
the tissue in a matter of 
seconds. The CRUSADER is 
the only short wave 
diathermy machine in the 

lower price range equipped } 
for the large area technic. 


Check the items on which you 
wish reprints and descriptives, 
tear out and mail 

this entire page to... 


THE BIRTCHER 
CORPORATION 


Department AVM-958 
4371 Valley Bivd., Los Angeles 32, California 


Send me the reprints and descriptives 
checked above. 
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THE HAMPSHIRE HOG with its distinctive white belt marking, was 
originally imported from England in 1825. The breed was first recog- 
nized under the name Thin Rind, but the name was officially changed 


"M-L-V", EXCLUSIVE TRADEMARK of Fort Dodge Laboratories, 
designates Fort Dodge Brand Modified Live Virus Hog Cholera 
Vaccine. M-L-V is the original, first-licensed such vaccine. It is pre- 
pared exclusively from swine tissues from pigs inoculated with virus 
previously modified in virulence by serial passage in rabbits. Solid 
immunity of more than three years has been demonstrated. 


The original modified live virus vaccine. 


U. S. Patent RE-23746 


FORT DODGE LABORATORIES, INC., FORT DODGE, IOWA 
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Address of the President-Elect at the Philadelphia Meeting 


R. E. REBRASSIER, D.V.M. 
Columbus, Ohio 


IT IS INDEED a pleasure to address this Nine- 
ty-Fifth Annual Assembly. It has been an 
exciting experience to serve as president- 
elect and I will do my best to meet the chal- 
lenge of the presidency of the Association. 
I extend my appreciation to those who have 
worked on councils, committees, and special 
assignments. They have taken time from 
busy routines in order to contribute to the 
progress of the Association and the profes- 
sion. I also express appreciation and thanks 
to all members of the local arrangement 
committees for their efforts in making this 
meeting one that follows the pattern for 
which our annual meetings are noted. 

I acknowledge the fine contributions of 
the Women’s Auxiliary. We are proud of 
this fast-growing organization, with its ap- 
proximately 7,000 members. Someone has 
stated that the two dominant factors in 
creating good social and professional rela- 
tions in veterinary medicine are the quality 
of service rendered by our members, and 
the activities of the auxiliaries. These ac- 
tivities, on a local, state, and national level, 
have exerted a great influence on the gen- 
eral public and are one of the important 
factors in the progress made in the field of 
social and professional relations. 

The activities of the Womens’ Auxiliary 
are many and varied and can not be de- 
tailed at this time, but several should be 
mentioned. Their program of awards, stu- 
dent news letter, loan fund, contributions to 
our research fund, and the work of the 
Public Relations Media committee are ex- 
amples of the fine efforts of the members 
of the Auxiliary. 


This address was delivered at the Ninety-Fifth Annual 
Meeting in Philadelphia, Aug. 18-21, 1958. In accordance 
with the new Constitution and Bylaws, the president-elect 
addresses the Opening Session of the annual meeting at 
which he is installed as presid Formerly, the president 
addressed the Opening Session. 


It is provided in the new Constitution 
and Bylaws that the president-elect shall 
address the annual assembly at which he is 
installed as president. There are a number 
of areas in veterinary medicine that need 
careful study and eventual improvement, 
but I will discuss two areas that I consider 
to be of prime importance to progress in 
the veterinary medical profession, namely, 
education and professional relations. 

Looking backward to the year 1761, when 
the first school of veterinary medicine was 


President-Elect R. E. Rebrassier 


established at Lyons, France, and then ap- 
praising our profession as it is today, we 
can see the marked development and be 
proud that we are members of a fine profes- 
sion. During this period, we have pro- 
gressed from the art of restoring health to 
the science of diagnosis, prevention and 
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control of disease and, in addition, are con- 
tributing greatly to the expanding field of 
public health. 

While we have and are continuing to 
make progress, the change in trends makes 
it necessary to constantly study and read- 
just our policies and programs. No profes- 
sion can become complacent and cease eval- 
uating its strong and weak areas and at- 
tempt to adjust as the trends change. 


EDUCATION 


One of the major factors in the progress 
of veterinary medicine is the education and 
training of the veterinarian. In the early 
days, the art of veterinary medicine was 
performed by individuals with little funda- 
mental training, while today the graduate 
enters the ranks with high school training, 
a minimum of two years’ professional col- 
lege work, and four years in an accredited 
school of veterinary medicine. 

Much credit must be given to those who 
realized that, in order to provide adequate 
training in veterinary medicine, some sys- 
tem of supervision had to be established to 
assure minimum standards of education. 
The formation of the Council on Education 


INC., 


PHILADELPHIA SESSION 


FORT DODGE, 


J.A.V.M.A. 
15. 1958 
made possible the accreditation of our 
schools on a basis comparable with those of 
medicine, dentistry, and pharmacy, and 
most of our schools have developed ade- 
quate programs as the trends of time de- 
manded, but there will always be a need for 
improvement. 

One of the areas that needs study is in 
the preparation for admission to schools of 
veterinary medicine. Dean Thorp, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, in an article entitled 
“The Practitioner’s Potential Contribution 
to Education,”* explored the possibilities 
of improvement in high school preparation 
for our profession. His suggestions are 
timely, have potential value, and should be 
given earnest consideration by our edu- 
cators. 

In the two preprofessional college years, 
there should be more flexibility in the selec- 
tion of courses. We now have a fixed pat- 
tern and assume that it will apply to each 
applicant. Experience has shown that stu- 
dents applying for admission to schools of 
veterinary medicine do not all fit into this 
fixed pattern, but need varied courses and 
individual advice as to their special needs. 


*Mod. Vet. Pract., 39, (1958): 30-31. 


The Opening Session of the Ninety-Fifth 
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Courses should be distributed among chem- 
ical, physical, biological, and agricultural 
sciences, with the addition of English, hu- 
manities, and social studies; an advisory 
system should be provided for individual 
students during the preparation period for 
admission to schools of veterinary medicine. 

A major change is necessary in veteri- 
nary medical curriculums. Most areas of ed- 
ucation are changing their programs from 
the traditional pattern to a system that will 
send out graduates who will carry into 
business and professional life the attributes 
of an educated person. The impression has 
long held that four years on a college cam- 
pus will produce an educated individual. We 
fail to understand that college experience 
can only serve as an introduction to a busi- 
ness or profession and that true education 
must be a life-long process. Any human 
function that is not exercised is bound to 
atrophy and the function of the brain is no 
exception. The platitude that most of the 
“stop thinking at age 25” is meant for non- 
college people, but it also applies to many 
of our college alumni. All too often the new 
graduate, diploma in hand, heaves a sigh of 
relief and ceases all habits of studying, 
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reading, or thinking. For all this, our col- 
leges are largely to blame. We wrap our ed- 
ucational offerings in discreet packages: 
five hours per week for a certain number of 
weeks and then it is over. Our final exami- 
nations are, in fact, final for good and all. 

The traditional pattern of our education- 
al programs in veterinary medicine is to de- 
velop departments, each a closed area to 
other areas and each teaching material 
without regard to its application to the gen- 
eral field of veterinary medicine. This pat- 
tern has been fairly adequate when our stu- 
dents were trained to practice restoration 
of health in a private clinical practice, but 
it will no longer suffice in the broad train- 
ing necessary for our ever-expanding ac- 
tivities. We must pattern our curriculums 
to prepare students to serve in any of the 
areas of the profession. With approximate- 
ly 40 per cent of our graduates devoting 
their energies to nonclinical practice, we 
must teach more in terms of preventive 
medicine. More correlation of the various 
areas of teaching in an integrated program 
will enable the student to appreciate the 
application of each course to the general 
field of veterinary medicine. 


Annual Meeting of the AVMA in Philadelphia 
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The Honorable Richardson Dilworth, Mayor of Phila- 
delphia, welcoming the AVMA Convention to his city 
at the Opening Session. 


It is especially pertinent at this time that 
we study our curriculums because of the 
far-reaching scientific and technological 
change in animal agriculture. As this 
change is developing, various methods are 
being explored to meet the challenge. One 
of these is vertical integration, which may 
occur by cooperative arrangements, con- 
tracts, or ownership. At the present time, 
some species of livestock are being pro- 
duced under one of these plans and it is 
conceivable that this integration will ex- 
pand into all species of livestock. 

What will be the impact of vertical inte- 
gration in animal agriculture on veterinary 
medicine? This is difficult to predict, but 
we should be exploring all possibilities just 
as the industry is doing. We can be certain 
that our service to animal agriculture will 
need to be more than curative medicine. 
This new program, which is based on profit, 
will demand services on a herd or flock ba- 
sis, using the principles of preventive medi- 
cine, which will include management, breed- 
ing, nutrition, and preventive medication. 
There will need to be considerable adjust- 
ment in livestock practice and we should 
give serious thought to these problems and 
not wait until it is too late for the adjust- 
ment or until some nonprofessional organ- 
ized function is established. 

In order to develop an adequate educa- 


tional program for the broad training of 
veterinary medical students, it will be nec- 
essary for all areas which utilize the serv- 
ices of the veterinarian to cooperate to keep 
pace with the changing trends. Close liaison 
should be established between the Council 
on Education, Association of American 
Deans, Agricultural Research Service, 
United States Public Health Service, and 
the military services. 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


The term “public relations” does not ex- 
press, in the broadest scope, what we are 
trying to develop in our profession; “social 
and professional relations” would more 
nearly indicate our goal. Too often we think 
of public relations as a means of publicity 
or actual advertising, which is certainly not 
our basic objective. What we hope to ac- 
complish is to demonstrate to all segments 
of the public that veterinary medicine is 
truly a medical science whose function is to 
serve them in various ways. We must de- 
velop the belief that we rank equally with 
other professions, especially those of med- 
icine, dentistry, and law. 

The two important segments of social 
and professional relations that I will dis- 
cuss briefly are intraprofessional and inter- 
professional relations. There is a real need 
to improve relations within our own pro- 
fession. These have been greatly improved 
over the early years but much remains to 
be accomplished to engender good feeling 
and true cooperation. 

The organization of local associations has 
been a big factor in creating good will 
among veterinarians in a given area, and 
these associations should be aided and en- 
couraged by our state and national associ- 
ations in every possible manner. Local 
meetings enable the development of social 
as well as professional contacts, and many 
local problems are solved before they reach 
the higher levels. Many of these local asso- 
ciations have a women’s auxiliary which is 
a powerful influence in developing good re- 
lationships. Probably this factor will do 
more to create good intraprofessional rela- 
tions than any other, and it is hoped that 
this pattern will eventually be followed by 
all local associations. 

Anything that will create good will and 
cooperation among veterinarians is vitally 
important because, unless we can show the 
general public that we are united in our 
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thinking and actions, efforts at the higher 
levels will not accomplish our objectives. 


INTERPROFESSIONAL RELATIONS 


This is an important facet of social and 
professional relations and one that has 
been, until recently, given little effort. 
Progress is now being made in this area 
and we are beginning to be accepted on the 
same level by the allied professions. The 
councils on education of the national organ- 
izations of medicine, dentistry, veterinary 
medicine, and pharmacy meet semiannually 
to consider problems of mutual concern. 
Considerable benefit has been derived from 
these meetings in matters of education and 
mutual understanding. 

The formation of interprofessional groups 
is gaining momentum and has been of value 
in removing the barriers of misunderstand- 
ing and creating a spirit of cooperation 
among the healing arts professions. Inter- 
change of speakers on professional pro- 
grams, as suggested by Past-President 
Kester, last year, is gradually being fol- 
lowed, and continued efforts should be made 
to expand this phase of interprofessional 
relations. 

The past year has seen the development 
of symposiums on diseases transmissible 
from animals to man at which members 
from both medical and veterinary medical 
professions participated. Another develop- 
ment that is aiding these relations is the 
interchange of invitations to the social 


Dr. Mark Allam, general chairman of the Committee 
on Local Arrangements, making announcements at the 
Philadelphia Meeting. 


functions incident to medical, dental, and 
veterinary medical meetings. All these de- 
velopments have tended to create good fel- 
lowship and understanding. 

It is to be hoped that this progress in 
intraprofessional and interprofessional re- 
lations will be continued and expanded as 
rapidly as possible. We must avoid the 
temptation to look backward to our accom- 
plishments and assume a spirit of compla- 
cency. We must look forward, because the 
spirit of our profesion is one of progress 
toward greater accomplishments. 


Dr. James Henderson, president 
(left), Canadian V.M.A.; Dr. 
Jesus Estudillo, Mexican V.M.A.; 
and Dr. V. G. Cole, Australian 
V.M.A. 


Dr. Mario V. Fernandes (left), 
Portugese V.M.A.; Dr. Shuichi 
Kure, Japanese V.M.A.; and Dr. 
F. G. Brown, British V.M.A. 


Distinguished Guests at AVMA Meeting in Philadelphia 


Representatives from veterinary medical associations in North America and from across the sea 
attended the AVMA Ninety-Fifth Annual Meeting 
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President Armistead’s Report to the House of Delegates 


Following are extracts from President eral Kester’s 29 points were designed to give im- 
W. W. Armistead’s address to the House of _petus to activities already underway. 
Delegates at their meeting in Philadelphia > 

YEW CON J iD BYLAWS 
on August 15-16, preceding the Ninety- AND 


. President Armistead recommended that the new 
Mosting of the AVIA. Prest- Constitution and Bylaws be approved at this meet- 


ing. 


THE JoB AHEAD 
In looking at the job ahead, the president dis- 
cussed the following points: 
1) The radically and rapidly changing agricultural 
scene needs to be recognized ; 
2) Development of specialization in private large 
animal practice needs to be accepted and accelerated. 
3) Education of the general public about aims, 
abilities, and importance of all veterinary medical 
endeavor needs to be intensified. 
4) The student and new graduate need to be ac- 
quainted with their total obligation as professional 
citizens. 
5) Practitioners need to accept the fact that there 
is a shortage of veterinarians and to welcome new 
graduates in their practice territory. 
6) Local and state associations need to be strength- 
ened 
7) More financial support is needed in research 
and education in general, veterinary research and 
dent Armistead summarized the progress in 
made during the past year in regard to the Russia has put a larger percentage of her smaller 
29 dati ‘ national income into public education than the 
29 recommendations made by General United States. She made the rewards of intel- 
Kester last year at Cleveland: lectual accomplishment so attractive that her 
In commenting on the various recom- are off keep up 
with an extraordinarily tough curriculum . . . 
mendations, Dr. Armistead said: Russia has no teacher shortage, no substandard 
1) A digest of the actions taken in the House will teachers—she has set their scholastic standard 
be made following the meeting for delegates to use very high, given them a heavy work load; but 
when reporting to their constituent associations. she also honors them and pays them exceedingly 
well. 


President W. W. Armistead 


2) Emphasis is being placed on the economics of 
large animal practice through the work of the In conclusion, Dr. Armistead said: 
Committee on Veterinary Services, JOURNAL 
editorials, and this year’s convention program. 
labor union. It is a fraternal society, not a police 


3) AVMA public relations are being expanded organization; a scientific body, not a ‘pressure 


— Distinguished guests from other professions group.’ Its primary purpose is to advance the 
and groups are invited to AVMA meetings; Youth cause of the profession in the public interest, 
groups have been, and are, contacted in PR pro- not secure a monopoly for its members. Great 
gram; AVMA members are being encouraged to harm can result from putting emphasis in the 


wrong places. Judgment, discretion, and tact are 
qualities which elevate the successful leader 
above the ineffectual fanatic. These same quali- 
4) All the progress outlined in this report was not ties can save us from alienating those whose sup- 
accomplished during the past year—some of Gen- port we need most. 


participate in nonveterinary programs; and a study 
is being made of our present PR program. 
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TO BE SELECTED to represent the American 
Medical Association before any audience is, 
in itself, as great an honor a doctor of 
medicine could desire. But when that audi- 
ence is one of medicine’s sister professions 
in the field of the healing arts, it is of 
much greater significance. Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I am most grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to bring greetings and best wishes 
from the American Medical Association to 
its teammate on the Health Team of the 
Nation, The American Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

We wish to do more than just extend 
felicitations. It is our desire to publicly 
recognize the magnificent assistance in the 
advances made in human medicine through 
the basic research conducted by veterinari- 
ans in their own laboratories, in our medi- 
cal laboratories, in pharmaceutical and in 
government laboratories. The outstanding 
job you have performed in the protection 
of the health of the nation in the fields of 
agriculture and dairy and meat inspection 
have long lacked the proper respect that is 
their due. The medical doctors of America 
must admit to the adoption for their pur- 
poses tools of therapy which you have de- 
veloped in solving your problems in the 
treatment of small and large animals. 
These cover a wide field in medicine, from 
epidemiology, laboratory procedures, and 
drugs to methods and apparatus used in 
the treatment of fractures. For all this and 
much more, we of the American Medical 
Association are most appreciative. 

For this same work, as well as for your 
performance in safeguarding the health of 
the people, your nation should be most 
thankful. Control, by you, of many of the 
diseases of animals which are transmitted 
to man has been most effective in the eradi- 
cation of many human diseases. Your in- 
spections and advice in the food, dairy, and 
meat industries have been just as effective 


Dr. Appel is a general practitioner and surgeon. He is 
also a trustee of the American Medical Association. 

Presented at the Opening Session, Ninety-Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the American Veterinary Medical Association, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Aug. 18-21, 1958. 


Impact of Socioeconomic Conditions on the Practice of 
Medicine and Veterinary Medicine 


JAMES Z. APPEL, M.D. 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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in the realm of preventive medicine of 
humans as the vaccinations performed by 
members of my profession. And even in the 
production of our vaccines you have played 
your role. The public owes the veterinari- 
ans of the nation a huge debt of gratitude. 


Dr. James Z. Appel 


I could go on and on recounting your 
great accomplishments. I was not invited 
here to do that. I have said what I have 
said with a dual purpose in mind. First, I 
am sincere in my expressions of thanks 
and my efforts to give recognition to a 
great profession. Secondly, I wish to es- 
tablish in the very beginning of this essay 
the similarity of purpose of the individual 
members of our two organizations. Because 
of this similarity of purpose, economic fac- 
tors that are playing upon the world today 
have much the same effect upon our respec- 
tive memberships. They present each of us 
with similar problems, similar frustrations, 
and indeed we must admit, similar benefits. 

Our professions are made up of a “dif- 
ferent breed of cats” than most other 
trades or professional groups. Because of 
our mutual historical background of dedi- 
cation to our job, and our job is both an 
art and a science, we attract to our ranks 
a somewhat different, but in all a uniform, 
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type of student. Our primary aim in life is 
service to others—in your case animals and 
humans, in my case humans. 

Pecuniary gain is entirely secondary. I 
do not mean to infer we have no interest 
in a comfortable mode of life, maintenance 
of our health, and provision for the days 
when our ability to render service is im- 
paired by illness or age. Of course we are 
interested in these things. But for these 
necessities of life we do not wish to ex- 
pend as much energy in business details 
of procurement as other groups of society 
do. We prefer to conserve our energies for 
use in our work with man and animals. We 
have no desire for power or prestige that 
is dependent on wealth. If it is power or 
prestige we want, it is prestige for accom- 
plishments in our professional work and 
power over the enemies of health. 

Let us stop a moment to emphasize the 
word “service.” The product of our work 
is entirely service—not material things. 
Some of our product is personal service 


rendered to an individual or to the servant 
or companion of an individual—animals. 
Some of our product is in the form of re- 
search. The result of such service, it is 
true, may be the production of a material 
product such as a new drug or vaccine, a 
new food for man or beast. But we are not 
interested in the merchandizing of such a 
product except that it be distributed freely 
and fairly to all who have need of it and 
at a fair cost. We have neither the interest 
nor the time to direct this distribution. 
Once a research problem has been solved, 
we only wish to return to the world of sci- 
ence to attack new problems. 

Thus we are different from the employer 
class of society—the capitalist, the indus- 
trialist—call him what you may. On the 
other hand, our economic perspective is al- 
so different from the wage earner, the 
laborer, the unionist, the worker. Our dif- 
ferences here rest primarily in our dedi- 
cation to our work. The chief inspiration 
to the wage earner is economic security— 


Retiring President W. W. 
Armistead (right) receives 
the Service Scroll from Dr. 
L. M. Hutchings, chairman 
of the Executive Board. 
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a term that will be used in this discourse 
time and time again. He is not interested 
primarily in the quality of his performance 
on his job beyond the point at which qual- 
ity of performance guarantees job security 
and, in some cases, elevation in job. Would 
his interest in the latter be shared by a 
larger number of his fellow workers there 
would be less need for the employment of 
professional negotiators to look out for his 
economic interest. 

But why should he be dedicated to his 
job? His position in his industrial organ- 
ization is like that of a cog on a gear of an 
automobile that transmits motion to the 
wheels but has no control as to where the 
wheels will take the automobile. There is 
little inspiration in an assembly line. His 
greatest inspiration arises from the fact 
that superior work might land him a more 
pleasant, less arduous job. Tenure and 
seniority insure his job and guarantee 
promotion, regardless of ability in many 
cases. 

So you see, our professions are truly in 
the middle of the economic evolution 
through which the world is moving. I pre- 
fer the word “evolution” because the word 
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“revolution” to my mind connotes actual 
combat. There is a conflict going on be- 
tween classes of society, but no actual com- 
bat. It is not new, it is not of recent origin. 
It has been going on for centuries. As 
it progresses, the immediate objectives 
change. In the beginning, the objective was 
to give to the poor, to the wage earner, 
something he never had—economic secur- 
ity. To accomplish this the economic phil- 
osopher decried the inequality of the 
classes, denounced the rich and advocated 
taking from the rich and giving to the 
poor. This could be accomplished by force, 
by taxation, and by increasing wages, 
thereby taking a larger share of the profits 
that accrued to the manufacturer. 

Since a sign of one’s wealth was the 
amount of land an individual owned, the 
land or property tax was first seized upon 
by the reformers. But a land tax is limited 
in its aggregate return. The heavier land 
is taxed, the less it is desired and there- 
fore the less it is worth. Many of the 
wealthier landowners divested themselves 
of their land and invested their wealth in 
securities. As this progressed, the gradu- 
ated income tax was developed and became 
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the weapon of the reformers in their war 
to destroy social inequality. The ultimate 
aim of the purist was that it should be- 
come actually confiscatory so far as the 
wealthy were concerned. 

The wage earner was never completely 
sold on the idea of true equality. He merely 
wanted economic security—assurance that 
he would have adequate shelter, satisfac- 
tory clothing, and sufficient food for him- 
self and his family. He was willing to work 
for this security provided his wages were 
sufficiently enlarged to guarantee it. His 
interest in the income tax was limited to 
assurance that it would not take from him 
such part of his wages that would leave 
him without security. 

As progress was made in this direction 
and the wage earner acquired what he con- 
sidered economic security, it became neces- 
sary to redefine what constitutes security. 
In other words, other conditions were 
added to food, clothing, and shelter as ne- 
cessities of life or as rights of the individu- 
al citizen. Light, automobiles, entertain- 
ment, recreation, leisure, radios, televisions, 
and many other items were declared essen- 
tial and the right of every citizen to enjoy. 
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Thus, higher wages were demanded. To 
cover these increases, prices were raised 
and wages in turn to compensate for in- 
creased prices. The vicious spiral of wage 
increase followed by price increase led to 
the inevitable inflation. 

Coinciding with this development of the 
economic life of the nation there was also 
developing an increasing need for services 
of a public nature: police and fire protec- 
tion, education, sanitation, streets, roads, 
and national defense. These services can 
best be administered by government and, 
with the exception of the postal service, all 
are financed by taxation. 

The Great Depression of the 1930’s and 
its subsequent recovery period placed a 
greater demand upon the Government to 
provide services to the people. The provi- 
sion of work itself was listed as a respon- 
sibility of Government. More moneys were 
required to finance these additional serv- 
ices, so up went the rate of tax upon in- 
comes—especially in the higher brackets— 
never to come down again in any perma- 
nent and appreciable amount. Thus the 
personal and corporate income tax have be- 
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come the keystone of the tax structure of 
the federal government. 

So far, the rate of taxation of personal 
or corporate income has not become con- 
fiscatory. But it has made it difficult for 
state and local governments to secure 
enough taxes to support their respective 
required services. Advocates for the prin- 
ciple that if government assistance is 
needed it is better administered at the 
state or local level have had a hard time 
providing sufficient funds at these levels 
through taxation. Some states or communi- 
ties have adopted state or community in- 
come or wage taxes. This has met great 
opposition from the more conservative ele- 
ments. 

When such taxes are placed upon the 
rate of federal income they do become con- 
fiscatory. But the money is needed, so the 
conservatives have promoted the sales tax 
as the basic structure for financing state 
and local government. This type of tax 
does not meet with much approval from 
the socialistic reformers. On the other 
hand, they can not wholly oppose it since 
the wealthy, through their increased pur- 
chasing in quantity and quality, do actu- 
ally pay a larger share of this tax than the 
poorer elements of society. Furthermore, 
by not depleting individual income to a 
greater extent, more money is left to the 
buying public to purchase products of man- 
ufacturing. The keystone of economy, as 
planned by the economic theorist today, is 
a high rate of production. 

(Continued on p. 302) 


Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., Appointed 
Executive Secretary 


The Executive Board announced the ap- 
pointment, effective September 1, 1958, of 
Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., as AVMA execu- 
tive secretary, succeeding Dr. J. G. Har- 


Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh (left), retiring executive sec- 

retary, congratulates Dr. H. E. Kingman, Jr., upon his 

appointment as executive secretary, to be effective 
Sept. |, 1958. 

denbergh who had requested that he be re- 

lieved of that office at the conclusion of the 

1958 annual meeting. 

Dr. Kingman has served as assistant ex- 
ecutive secretary since September 1, 1953. 
Prior to that time, he had been treasurer 
for two years. 

Dr. Hardenbergh will remain with the 
Association as “general consultant” and 
will also act as treasurer until his retire- 
ment which will be effective December 31, 
1959. 


| 


Chairman Hutchings installs Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh 
(right) as treasurer for the coming year. 


Dr. Forrest L. Hart (right), of Kansas, was installed 
as vice-president by Chairman Hutchings. 
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Secretary Benson Elected 
Honorary Member 

By unanimous action of the Executive 
Board and House of Delegates at their 
business sessions preceding the convention, 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson 
was made an Honorary Member of the 


Secretary Ezra Taft Benson 


AVMA. This was done in recognition of 
the Secretary’s sincere interest in and ef- 
fective support of veterinary medical af- 
fairs in the Department of Agriculture. 

In considering his nomination, the Board 
and House noted Mr. Benson’s support of 
and his Department’s effective collabora- 
tion with the Mexican Government in 
eradicating and preventing the recurrence 
of foot-and-mouth disease in 1953-54, his 
endorsement of veterinary medical research 
in this and other foreign animal diseases 
as expressed at the dedication of the Plum 
Island Laboratory, the comprehensive plans 
for the National Animal Disease Labora- 
tory at Ames, and other on-going programs 
related to veterinary medical science and 
services in the Department. 


Professor Lerche Also Honored 


By similar action, the Executive Board 
and House of Delegates elected Professor 
Dr. Martin Lerche, head of the department 
of food hygiene at the Veterinary College, 
Free University of Berlin, to honorary 
membership in recognition of his distin- 
guished service to veterinary science, his 
contributions in the fields of veterinary 
public health, food hygiene, and poultry 
diseases. 

These elections bring to 35 the roll of 
Honorary members of the AVMA. 


(Continued from p. 301) 

That group of society hardest hit by the 
income tax as it is presently constituted 
is not the wealthier groups nor the poorer 
groups. It is the group in between these 
two extremes, you and I. Exemptions and 
allowances such as long term capital gains, 
depreciation advance on oil wells etc. and 
loopholes recognized by astute lawyers per- 
mit appreciable savings to corporations and 
the wealthier group, not readily apparent 
to one who looks only at the rate schedules 
and not available to those with less assets. 

On the other hand, the wage earner, re- 
gardless of his income, actually pays no 
tax on his income. His tax is paid before 
he receives any of his wages. It can be 
argued that such deductions are in lieu of 
wage increases. This is admitted. But that 
which one has never had is never missed 
when taken away. Personal responsibility 
is only brought home to a purchaser of a 
product or a service when he must reach 
into his own purse for the money. 

Since the wage earner never has in his 
purse any of his income tax payments, he 
is not concerned with the amount or rate 
he is taxed. He is not too intensely in- 
terested as to whether his government 
spends his money carelessly or not. Fur- 
ther, if the rate is increased, it means little 
or nothing to him in as much as his union 
negotiators will simply negotiate at the 
next labor contract renewal for increase in 
total wage so that the “take home” pay is 
either not disturbed or increased. 

Between these two classes of society lie 
the large middle class. Here the income 
tax hurts, and herein rests you and I. Our 
tax situation prior to the 1940’s was toler- 
able. Our rates were not bad and our rela- 
tive level of income was good. But as a re- 
sult of the vicious spiral of wage raise 
followed by price rise, inflation has left us 
in a pretty difficult situation. Our devo- 
tion and almost total interest in our work 
more or less has caused us to be caught 
napping. Since the product of our labors is 
strictly a service, we had no tangible evi- 
dence such as automobiles, refrigerators, 
and television sets for which the public was 
willing to pay inflationary value. 

Further, where labor was involved in our 
services, as in hospitals, pharmaceutical 
manufacturers’ repeated increases in wages 
raised cost of hospitalization, of drugs etc. 
along with cost of all other products of 
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manufacturing. Cost of medical care does 
not separate drug cost, hospital cost, and 
physician cost, it is an over-all cost in the 
minds of the individuals who are ill. To 
keep it down, there was necessarily a slow- 
er increase in physicians’ rates than in the 
general cost of living. Thus the tax rate 
on income for individuals in this middle 
group has risen faster, the value of the 
inflationary dollar has dropped faster than 
the rise in the gross income. This leaves 
less to spend to maintain the level of liv- 
ing to which the group is accustomed. 

There are two alternatives to which the 
group can turn to correct this situation. 
The first is to exert strong political pres- 
sure to resist any increases in the tax in- 
crements of the middle range of incomes 
and further attempt to lower them. This 
procedure is almost impossible to accom- 
plish but should be tried. The other al- 
ternative is an increase in our fees. This 
can be done but must be handled with care, 
less government control of our professions 
might be sought to counteract it. 

Those of us who are in the fields of edu- 
cation, research, and governmental service 
are on salaries. They too should have in- 
creases in income. The rest of us who are 
on fee should support such increase in 
salaries. The incomes of members of this 
group have not done as well as in the pri- 
vate practitioner group. Their work is 
just as invaluable. If good men are to stay 
in these important fields or are to be at- 
tracted to them, salaries should be such as 
would hold and attract such men. 

As the economic level of the wage earner 
improved, he became satisfied with his pay 
envelope to the extent that it took care of 
his present-day wants. The future was not 
his concern. So his leaders, through edu- 
cation, broadened the base as to what con- 
stitutes security. That taught him that 
true security entailed provision of insur- 
ance against periods of unemployment, re- 
tirement, and more recently health. 

As a result, demands were made for em- 
ployer-employee sponsored pension plans. 
Since unemployment compensation, pension 
plans of this sort are deductible items from 
the wage; they enjoy the status of also be- 
ing deductible items from the income tax 
estimation. Their effect on the take home 
pay of the wage earner is nil for the same 
reasons discussed above in regard to in- 
come tax. Income tax on the amounts de- 
ducted for pension plans is not collected 


Retiring president, Mrs. L. H. Moe, installs Mrs. E. 
A. Woelffer (right), incoming president. 


until the plan becomes operative for the 
individual. Thus the tax is actually de- 
ferred until the net taxable income of the 
individual is lower than at time of collec- 
tion; thus tax paid is in a lower bracket. 

You and I have no advantage similar to 
this. What we voluntarily invest in pension 
plans is taxable at the time of investment, 
that is, when our income is in a higher 
bracket. Your Association and mine are at- 
tempting to correct this inequity by secur- 
ing the approval of Congress of legislation 
such as the Jenkins-Reed-Keogh bill. 

Along this same line is the question of 
O.A.S.I., commonly called Social Security. 
Your profession is participating in the sys- 
tem despite your opposition to such inclu- 
sion. Mine has so far successfully remained 
remote from it. Here is a governmental 
plan that is actually unsound. It is not in- 
surance, its premium—O.A.S.I. Tax does 
not cover its cost. All underwriting costs 
of the plan are paid out of the general 
tax fund of the Government. At present, 
the benefits of the aged are paid for by 
their children “unto the third and fourth 
generation.” Participants in the system 
have no control upon the premiums paid 
nor of the benefits received. These controls 
rest with Congress. O.A.S.I. extension has 
become the greatest pre-election vote get- 
ting gimmick there exists today. 

Finally, there is little chance of profes- 
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sional men as you and I ever realizing the 
benefits provided. If we survive long 
enough to be eligible for the benefits, we 
will still be able to continue the practice of 
our professions with an income derived 
therefrom above that stipulated to permit 
payment under O.A.S.I. This is the more 
likely, since Congress includes in the vote 
getting gimmick not only increase in size 
of benefit and unrealistic increase in tax 
to cover same, but also a lowering of the 
age of eligibility for benefits. 

You know better than I do the impact on 
your income after taxes of the tax neces- 
sary to support the program. You already 
pay a surtax on the higher brackets of your 
net income for tax purposes. The O.A.S.I. 
is a surtax on the lower increments of your 
net income for tax purposes. Each election 
year that surtax will increase and the in- 
crement of your income taxed will advance 
until it meets and coincides with the in- 
crements of the higher bracket you are al- 
ready paying a surtax. 

Today the hue and cry is “your right to 
health.” The objective of this propaganda 
campaign is fundamentally that some one 
other than yourself should pay your health 
bill. The individual is relieved of all finan- 
cial responsibility for maintenance of his 
health or regaining health once it has been 
impaired. Let us stop here a moment and 
examine this tenet. Is it good for the in- 


dividual to be relieved of all responsibility 
for his health? Health is a matter which, 
to a large extent, is governed by the be- 
havior and actions of the individual. By 
his own doings he can preserve it or im- 
pair it. When there is no financial penalty 
for carelessness in behavior, inconvenience 
and discomfort become the only incentive 
for care. Witness the increase in automobile 
insurance costs in those states having com- 
pulsory automobile accident insurance 
laws. 

On the other hand, there will also be a 
stimulation for over-utilization of health 
facilities, with resulting impairment ef the 
efficiency of these facilities. This has been 
exemplified time and time again in those 
countries where socialized medicine exists. 
Even in our own nation under voluntary 
health insurance, either by insurance plans 
or by welfare funds, over-utilization of 
health facilities has caused increase in size 
of premiums, curtailment of services cov- 
ered, or limitation of choice of physician 
to a small group whose services are the 
least costly. 

The cost of total medical care is always 
underestimated. This is more true in gov- 
ernment sponsored health care plans than 
in the private enterprise plans mentioned 
above. In government plans, if costs are 
underestimated, taxes must be increased 
or payments made to the providers of the 
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services decreased. Congress will not cut 
the number of benefits already supported 
when maintenance in office depends upon 
votes. 

Finally, it is my opinion that all these so- 
called “gifts from government” lower the 
moral fiber of our citizens. Unless we have 
some responsibility for our livelihood, we 
become weak, indolent, and lose incentive 
and ambition. Each one of us should be re- 
minded time and time again of our share 
in the cost of the nation’s economy. This 
must certainly include our responsibility in 
regard to our health. We do have respon- 
sibility to our government other than pay- 
ing hidden taxes. It is our duty and priv- 
ilege to defend it in time of war and to 
make it prosperous in times of peace. To 
accomplish this, it is our responsibility to 
maintain a sound mind and sound body. 
Thus from a moral point of view, from an 
ethical point of view, if from no other, we 
should be willing to pay for that sound 
mind and body. 

We can not plan ahead as to the cost of 
our health and that of our family as we 
can plan our rent, clothes, and food. Some 
way should be provided for budgeting our 
health costs, not only to cover these costs 
incurred during our productive years but 
also during our years of anticipated re- 
tirement. 

Insurance is the answer—insurance 

(Continued on p. 306) 


Convention Attendance—3,550 


The “unofficial” total registration figure 
for the 1958 convention was 3,550; this in- 
cludes veterinarians, their wives and chil- 
dren; also student chapter delegates and 
wives, exhibitor representatives, and spe- 
cial guests. 

Although the attendance was below the 
all-time high of 3,715 (Minneapolis, 1955), 
there was, as expected, a record turn-out of 
children, mostly teens and subteens: More 
than 300 were on hand due in large part to 
the historical attractions of Philadelphia. 

The customary breakdown of registra- 
tion figures will be published in an early 
issue. 


1961 and 1962 Convention Sites 

The House of Delegates decided on the 
location of two more conventions. For 1961, 
official invitations had been received from 
the state and local V.M.A.s in Detroit, 
Mich., and Cincinnati, Ohio. The delegates 
selected Detroit. 

For 1962, there were also two invita- 
tions: Miami Beach, Fla., and Dallas, 
Texas. Miami Beach was the winner. 

By previous action, the House of Dele- 
gates had already set Kansas City, Mo., for 
1959 and the Executive Board had set the 
dates: the week of August 23. This will be 
a Joint Pan American-AVMA meeting. 

For 1960, the location is Denver and the 
dates are the week of August 14. 


New Members of the Board of Governors 


Dr. Dan J. Anderson (left), general practitioner of Smithfield, Texas, was elected chairman of the 
Executive Board and Dr. S. F. Scheidy, veterinary medical director, Smith, Kline and French, was 
chosen president-elect of the AVMA at the Ninety-Fifth Annual Meeting in Philadelphia in August. 
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(Continued from p. 305) 
based on good actuarial standards, free of 


political control, free of the vote-getting 
gimmick. Such insurance should provide 
some form of policing to prevent over- 
utilization. This might entail co-insurance 
or deductible clauses. It might be of an in- 
demnity type. I will admit of dangers of 
over charging in the latter type. To com- 
bat this, the medical profession should ac- 
cept the responsibility of policing or sur- 
render the right to fix fees. 

Welfare plans have definite merit. They 
are relatively new and their administrators 
have much to learn. One thing they must 
learn is that the medical profession is the 
expert on what constitutes good medical 
care. No lay administrator can judge this 
merely by looking and comparing figures 
in a ledger. If the costs of good medical 
care, as judged by experts, causes a deficit 
in the plan’s ledger and there is no over- 
charging or over-utilization, extent of cov- 
erage must be decreased or new sources of 
income for the plan must be discovered. 
Lowering of pay for services rendered will 
in the long run only cause deterioration in 
the quality of service rendered. The abuses 
of over-charging and over-utilization can 
be controlled if the administrators of the 
welfare plan and the medical profession 
will establish close and sincere liaison. 

Veterinary and medical research have 
become tremendous not only in the range 
of subjects covered but also in their cost. 
Years ago this cost was assumed as the re- 
sponsibility of industry and teaching in- 
stitutions. The cost was paid out of profits 
realized in industry and by gifts to uni- 
versities and colleges. With inflation, in- 
creasing taxation, less money today is left 
for this purpose. Therefore, government 
has entered the field. Government not only 
finances projects in established research 
centers but also builds its own research fa- 
cilities. Thus taxes again must be raised 
to pay for this additional financial respon- 
sibility accepted by government. 

There is nothing wrong with this pro- 
cedure. The weakness lies in the selection 
of the field in which research is to be done. 
This is not only a weakness in government 
administration and financing of research, 
but also where such research is sponsored 
by voluntary health agencies. The direc- 
tion in which government enters the re- 
search field is often determined by Con- 
gress. Lobbyist, pressure groups are used 


to influence Congress as to what fields of 
research the tax dollar should be applied. 
This advice is not always sound, it is often 
based more on emotional appeal than on 
actual need. 

Your profession and mine should take 
the leadership in solving this problem. It 
should not be left to some uninformed lay 
organization or to government. Emotional 
appeal is fine for raising money. It has no 
place in the determination of a research 
problem or evaluating one research project 
against another. When Congress awards 
the U.S.P.H.S. unclassified funds for re- 
search, a good distribution usually follows. 
But too often Congress itself designates 
the field of study. 

As a result of the economic spiral we 
have been talking about, the inflation, in- 
crease in taxation, and also as a result of 
increase in knowledge which leads in turn 
to increase in need for further study, the 
cost of veterinary and medical education 
has risen tremendously. Tuition sufficient 
to cover the cost of such education would 
be prohibitive for students or their parents 
to pay. On the other hand, for these same 
reasons the old time method of balancing 
the budget of schools by alumni giving is 
less and less successful. 

Yet the education of our youth is most 
important. We need not only to educate 
more of these young people, but we must 
also educate them better. Low teaching 
salaries do not attract the best of teachers, 
even the thoroughly dedicated teachers. Re- 
search grants are of invaluable assistance. 
Government subsidization of teachers’ sal- 
aries carries with it great danger of gov- 
ernment control. This is a real threat to 
education. It can not be minimized. Back 
in the days of the Truman socialized medi- 
cine campaign, I pointed to the public 
school system of this nation as an example 
of governmental administration of a pro- 
fession that left much to be desired. As a 
mass education media it is satisfactory if 
all we want is to have everyone in the 
nation educated to a minimal level. But as 
a system to pace education to the ability of 
the individual student, it is a failure. 

Therefore, let us promote less and less 
of government administration and more 
and more and more of the private enter- 
prise system. 
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Treatment of Chronic Copper Poisoning in Sheep 
R. E. PIERSON, D.V.M., and W. A. AANES, D.V.M. 
Fort Collins, Colorado 


CHRONIC COPPER poisoning in sheep is a 
highly fatal, noninfectious disease, char- 
acterized clinically by a normal tempera- 
ture, icterus, and hemoglobinuria, and 
pathologically by enlarged, black-colored 
kidneys and liver. It occurs in sheep under 
a variety of conditions.’:* 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Numerous cases of chronic copper poisoning 
have been reported following the continued in- 
gestion of salt mixtures containing varying amounts 
of copper sulfate.”” Orphan lambs have died from 
chronic copper poisoning” due to apparently ac- 
cidental high copper content in the milk substi- 
tute. 

The syndrome of chronic copper poisoning*”’ has 
been recognized in sheep that have previously con- 
sumed the herbaceous plant Heliotropium europae- 
um. A hepatotoxic substance, possibly the alka- 
loid lasiocarpine which this plant contains, induces 
slow, progressive, pathological changes in the liver 
cells which favor the accumulation of copper. The 
sheep are rendered susceptible and, if given a diet 
which favors copper assimilation, they will store 
abnormal amounts of copper in the liver, which 
predisposes them to the development of chronic 
copper poisoning. 

Another type of chronic copper poisoning affect- 
ing sheep is due to the variable balance of inor- 
ganic constituents (notably molybdenum, copper, 
and sulfate) in the plants.”” The term “phytoge- 
nous chronic copper poisoning” is suggested for this 
type. Certain plants, such as subterranean clover, 
contain little or no molybdenum, but the copper 
content remains at the usual high normal values— 
15 to 20 p.p.m. The hemolytic crisis, produced by 
sheep grazing on these plants, is identical to that 
seen in typical chronic copper poisoning and is 
due to the imbalance of copper and molybdenum 
in the plants. This hypomolybdenosis allows a 
surplus of copper to be stored in the liver and 
copper toxicity to develop. 

Chronic copper poisoning may be precipitated 
ky a falling plane of nutrition, excessive exercise, 
or a sudden check of food intake as occurs in 
trans-shipment.* Loss of body weight is one of the 
principal factors in precipitating the hemolytic 
crises in sheep that have already built up a large 
storage of copper in the liver.’ Thus, deaths may 
increase in number when pastures dry up, unless 
the loss of body weight is prevented by the use 
of supplementary feeding. 

Sheep seem to be most susceptible to chronic 


From the College of Veterinary Medicine, Colorado State 
University, Fort Collins. 


copper poisoning when on certain ranges for the 
first time, and to gradually develop considerable 
resistance to the disease when kept on the same 
range for two or more seasons.’ 

During 1957, two serious outbreaks which oc- 
curred under different conditions were studied and 
are herein reported. Of particular interest is the 
dramatic way in which the disease responded to 
treatment. 


HISTORY OF HERDS 


Herd 1.—On Oct. 12, 1956, 1,500 7-year- 
old range ewes were moved from the Wind 
River country north of Rock Springs, Wyo., 
and turned out on pasture at Livermore, 
Colo. One month earlier, the client had pur- 
chased 30 rams from a breeder in Colorado 
and placed them in an adjoining pasture. 

All sheep were handled under similar 
conditions. The ewes, in fair condition 
when purchased, soon gained in flesh when 
placed on the alfalfa and wheat pasture. 
When the pasture became short, the diet 
of the sheep was supplemented first with 
native hay consisting of timothy and clover 
and then with oat hay. A week later, losses 
began and increased at a steady rate. 

On November 25, 2 ewes died suddenly 
and another was sick. Clinically, they 
showed a yellow discoloration of the mucous 
membranes, anorexia, weakness, hematuria, 
and hemoglobinuria. A diagnosis of chronic 
copper poisoning was made. Losses con- 
tinued until December when treatment 
was started. None of the Colorado-raised 
rams showed any signs of illness although 
maintained under almost identical circum- 
stances as the ewes, and for a longer period 
of time. 

A thorough investigation of the manage- 
ment and environmental conditions where 
the ewes originated in Wyoming revealed 
no information as to possible source of the 
copper. The sheep had not been treated 
with vermifuges or with external copper, 
such as copper sulfate for disinfectant or 
foot rot treatment. However, it was later 
learned that some of the sheep in the flock 
of origin’* had high levels of copper in the 
liver (540 and 426 p.p.m.). It was also de- 
termined that ovine anaplasmosis was pres- 
ent in the source flock.** 

Chronic copper poisoning may have been 
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I—Results of Blood Examination of Three 
Sheep with Copper Poisoning 


Casel Case 


TABLE 


> 


2 Case 3 
Hemoglobin 

(Gm./100 cc.) 
Erythrocytes 
Erythroblasts 
Normoblasts 

(No./100 w.b.c.) 
Anisocytosis 
Polychromatophilia 
Howell-Jolly bodies 
Leukocytes cmm. 
Monocytes 

100 w.b.c 
Neutrophil segments 

100 w.b.c. 
Immature neutro- 

phils/100 w.b.c. 
Lymphocytes 

100 w.b.c. 
Eosinophils ~ 

100 w.b.c 
Hematocrit (%) 
Blood urea 
nitrogen (mg. 

100 cc.) 


8 Less than 4 


6” 
Marked 
Marked Moderate 

Few 

13,800 


Marked 
Few 
37,800 25,000 
1 


68 


31 


250.0 345.8 


due to a variable balance of copper and 
molybdenum in the plants consumed in 
Wyoming. The falling plane of nutrition 
probably was the predisposing factor which 
precipitated the hemolytic crisis. 

Treatment during the first week con- 
sisted of spraying the oat hay daily with 
75 Gm. of ammonium molybdate (50 mg. 
per head) plus 5 lb. of sodium sulfate in 
each 5 gallons of water. The following two 
weeks, 60 Gm. of ammonium molybdate 
(40 mg. per head) was mixed with 5 lb. of 
sodium sulfate and sprayed on the hay each 
day. 

Ninety ewes had died from chronic cop- 
per poisoning before treatment was started. 
Within 48 hours after commencing treat- 
ment, all losses stopped. After ten days, 
the owner decided to spray the hay only 
every other day ard, within 48 hours, losses 
commenced and continued for several days 
(chart 1) until daily treatment was re- 
sumed. Ewes showing signs of chronic cop- 
per poisoning recovered on this treatment. 


Liver assays from 4 ewes showed 369 to 
433 p.p.m, of copper in the liver. 

Herd 2.—On April 6, 1957, a yearling 
Corriedale ram was submitted to the clinic. 
He was recumbent and unable to move. The 
skin and mucous membranes were bright 
yellow and the urine was coffee colored. 
Blood samples were collected for laboratory 
examination (table 1). The ram was killed 
for necropsy. Generalized icterus was pres- 
ent. The liver was dark brown and the kid- 
neys were black. Chemical analysis of the 
liver showed 356 p.p.m. of copper. 

The tentative diagnosis was chronic cop- 
per poisoning and the owner was advised 
to treat the remainder of the animals in 
the herd with ammonium molybdate. The 
herd consisted of 750 purebred sheep, in- 
cluding 119 yearling rams, 20 2-year-old 
rams, and 10 aged rams. Forty of the year- 
ling rams had died. Although all of the 
rams were on the same feed, none of the 
older rams were affected. Death occurred 
about 24 hours after the first sign of ill- 
ness. 

These rams, bred on a ranch near Gold- 
en, Colo., had been pastured on the conti- 
nental divide above Tolland, Colo., until 
they were weaned in late August and 
trucked to the home ranch. They were then 
fed alfalfa hay, free choice, and a grain 
mixture consisting of 80 per cent brewers’ 
pellets; the remaining 20 per cent was 
milo, oats, and molasses. Later in the feed- 
ing period, the brewers’ pellets were re- 
duced to 35 per cent of the concentrate. 
The concentrate was started at the rate of 
14, lb. and gradually increased to 2 lb. per 
head per day. Common salt No. 4 was fed 
free choice. The rams in this herd were 
given no other mineral supplement and had 
never been wormed. 

Although the losses had occurred only 
in the yearling rams, before conditions 
were corrected, a few 2-year-old rams died 
and, later, 2 aged rams died. The owner 
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observed that those involved were always 
in the best condition; none of the small or 
undersized individuals were affected. 

The treatment recommended was to 
spray the hay with ammonium molybdate 
at the rate of 50 mg. per head per day. 
Sodium sulfate was not recommended at 
this time since the sheep were being fed 
alfalfa hay. 

Losses continued, so 2 more rams were 
examined. Chemical analyses of their livers 
showed 390 and 430 p.p.m. of copper, com- 
pared to 15 to 21 p.p.m. for 2 controls. The 
necropsy findings were those of chronic 
copper poisoning. 

The dosage of ammonium molybdate was 
then raised to 100 mg. per head per day 
and sodium sulfate was added to the treat- 
ment. One ram died three days later but 
no further losses occurred. 


PATHOGENESIS 


Once absorbed, copper is excreted rela- 
tively slowly by the animal. Marston'™ 
states: 


In those circumstances and depending on the 
nature of the forage, the concentration of copper 
in the liver of the sheep increases rapidly to 


—Dr. Rue Jensen, Colorado State University 
Fig. |—Cut surface of a kidney from a sheep affected 
with chronic copper poisoning. The cortex and medul- 
la are darkened. x 0.66. 


high levels, ten to 20 times the normal range 
without any untoward physiological effects un- 
til, for some unknown reason, a large amount 
of it is liberated catastrophically in the blood 
stream. Extensive hemolysis then ensues, the 
animal becomes jaundiced and usually succumbs. 

In the above circumstances, due to the 
extensive hemolysis, an obvious hemoglo- 
binuria was present. The enlarged black 
kidneys found at necropsy (fig. 1) and the 
histopathological evidence of occlusion of 
the uriniferous tubules with hemoglobin 
derivatives (fig. 2) indicate impaired kid- 
ney function as the immediate cause of 
death. 

According to other investigations,’* the 
high concentration of copper in the liver 
produces a slow and progressive destruc- 
tion of liver cells. It interferes with their 
normal metabolism and the cells are unable 
to play their part in the metabolism of fat. 
As a result of liver damage, the animals 
may develop some jaundice and die from 
general metabolic dysfunction. 


—Dr, Rue Jensen, Colorado State University 


Fig. 2—Glomerulus from kidney of a sheep affected 
with chronic pp isoni 
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TREATMENT 


It is reported’® that there is no treatment 
for chronic copper poisoning because the 
animal dies within a day or two after it 
shows the characteristic signs of poisoning, 
and that copper is eliminated slowly from 
the body so animals in the herd may con- 
tinue to die from copper poisoning for five 
months after the source of copper has been 
removed. 

A nutritional inter-relationship between 
copper and molybdenum has been known 
for some time. Copper reserves in the livers 
of sheep and cattle may be depleted by dos- 
ing the animals with molybdate.'? Under 
certain circumstances, molybdenum can 
complicate the metabolism of copper, and 
there is no doubt that sheep may ingest 
relatively large amounts of molybdenum 
for long periods without showing signs of 
copper deficiency, although the copper con- 
centration in their livers may become ma- 
terially reduced. 

An absence of molybdenum in the diet of 
sheep will result in a rapid accumulation 
of copper in the liver, while an excess of 
molybdenum will cause a copper deficiency ; 
0.5 mg. of molybdenum per day will signifi- 
cantly limit copper storage. 

Storage of copper in the livers of sheep 
is prevented by the inclusion of only a few 
milligrams of molybdenum per head daily 
in an alfalfa hay diet. The same amount of 
molybdenum, when added to a diet of oat 
hay, had no effect in limiting storage of 
copper in the liver. It was determined that 
the factor in alfalfa which suppressed 
molybdenum in the circulation was inorgan- 
ic sulfate. It was found that inorganic 
sulfate, together with molybdenum, was 
responsible for the prevention of copper 
storage in the liver.® 

Phytogenous chronic copper poisoning 
can be controlled by using medicated salt 
licks as follows:* mix a bag (187 lb.) of 
common coarse salt and a bag (140 Ib.) of 
finely ground gypsum (calcium sulfate) 
and add, by spraying or sprinkling, 2 gal- 
Jons of water containing 1 lb. of sodium 
molybdate. 


DISCUSSION 


The history of the first herd with chronic 
copper poisoning indicates that the cause 
may have been an imbalance of copper and 
molybdenum in the pasture plants where 
the sheep originated in Wyoming. The fall- 
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ing plane of nutrition and other stress fac- 
tors associated with winter are thought to 
be the predisposing factors which pre- 
cipitated the hemolytic crises. It is sug- 
gested that this type of chronic copper 
poisoning be called “phytogenous chronic 
copper poisoning.” 

The chronic copper poisoning in the sec- 
ond instance was due to a different cause. 
An analysis of the grain pellets, sold com- 
mercially by a brewery firm as a by-prod- 
uct of their brewing process, revealed that 
the pellets contained 50 parts per million 
of copper. These pellets were fed to the 
rams in an unusually high percentage of 
the grain ration and, since chronic copper 
poisoning seems to be a cumulative process, 
it is believed that the brewers’ grain pellets 
were the source of the copper in this in- 
stance of chronic copper poisoning. 

In both instances, the sheep responded 
immediately to treatment with ammonium 
molybdate and sodium sulfate. When am- 
monium molybdate was given to the ewes 
every other day, rather than daily as rec- 
ommended, deaths due to chronic copper 
poisoning occurred again. This might in- 
dicate that the dose of ammonium molyb- 
date used was a minimum dose and should 
be increased. 

In the second outbreak, the ram losses 
continued until the dosage of ammonium 
molybdate, given with sodium sulfate, was 
increased from 50 to 100 mg. per head 
daily. Within 72 hours, the losses stopped 
and no new cases developed. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Chronic copper poisoning in two herds 
of sheep is described. The cause of poison- 
ing in the first herd is thought to have 
been phytogenous in nature; the second 
is thought to have been due to the high 
copper content of a brewers’ grain pellet 
which was fed in large amounts for several 
months. Losses were heavy in both in- 
stances until ammonium molybdate and 
sodium sulfate were added to the diet, but 
stopped within 72 hours following this 
treatment. 

A dose of 50 to 100 mg. of ammonium 
molybdate per head, daily for three weeks, 
when combined with sodium sulfate (5 to 
15 grains per day) stopped losses from 
chronic copper poisoning in sheep. The 
daily calculated dose of ammonium molyb- 
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date was mixed with a quantity of water 
and sprayed on the hay. 
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Brucellosis in Man.—Three types of skin 
reactions are recognized in veterinarians, 
in Germany, after contact with Brucella- 
infected cattle, mainly while aiding in par- 
turition or while removing fetal mem- 
branes. Erythema with urticaria, of short 
duration, may occur on the arm soon after 
such contact; a nodular eruption may com- 
mence one to three days after contact; or a 
regional lymphadenitis may result from in- 
fection through small skin wounds.—Vet. 
Bull. (May, 1958): Item 1368. 


Epinephrine Affects Agglutination Test 
for Brucellosis in Man.—Epinephrine often 
produces an increase in the value of the 
Wright agglutination test or elicits a posi- 
tive reaction from a previously negative 
agglutination test. A patient with the chron-.; 


ic form of brucellosis was given epinephrine 
intravenously (1/50 mg. daily) for several 
weeks. The agglutinin titer rose from 
1:320 to 1:1,280 five minutes after the in- 
jection but, after several days of such treat- 
ment, the agglutinin titer remained at 
1:320 both before and after the injection 
of epinephrine. All signs and symptoms of 
brucellosis had disappeared at the termina- 
tion of the therapy. (The author does not 
indicate whether antibiotics were used con- 
currently with epinephrine.)—J.Am.M.A. 
(June 21, 1958): 1034. 


Treatment of Undulant Fever in Man. 
The new antibiotic, cathomycin, was used 
to treat undulant fever in 26 patients, all 
of whom responded without a relapse. Of 
the 26 patients, 20 had positive blood cul- 
tures on admission and the remaining six 
had positive agglutination tests. 

Treatments were started when the dis- 
ease was considered to be at its height. 
During the first five days, no change was 
apparent, but almost always on the fifth 
day the pyrexia resolved by crisis and all 
signs and symptoms disappeared. By the 
end of the treatment, the spleen had re- 
turned to its normal size and shape. 

The usual dose for adults was 0.25 Gm. 
every four hours until the day after crisis 
and then every six hours to a total of 18 
Gm.—J. G. Gost in Lancet (Jan. 25, 
1958): 191 (abstr. in J.Am.M.A., May 10, 
1958: 253). 


Longer-Acting Sulfonamides 

The use of antibiotics against urinary in- 
fections and colibacillosis has not been 
highly successful and sulfonamides have 
had to be administered orally at frequent 
intervals. The new long-acting sulfona- 
mides, sulfametoxypyridazin and_ sulfo- 
phenylpyrazol, can be given infrequently 
and in small doses. Both are well absorbed 
from the intestinal tract, slowly eliminated 
by the kidneys, highly soluble in urine, and 
easily diffusible in the body fluids. 

Their bacteriostatic activity is superior 
to that of other sulfonamides. Analysis 
shows that high levels of the drug are ob- 
tained in such body fluids as blood, bile, 
pleural fluid, ascitic fluid, and cerebrospinal 
fluid. These sulfonamides also have the ad- 
vantage of not provoking modifications in 
the saprophytic flora—J.Am.M.A. (July 
12, 1958): 1440. 
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Anaplasmosis and Concurrent Copper Intoxication in Sheep 


J. F. RYFF, D.V.M.; CARL. S. GILBERT, M.A.; JOHN L. WEIBEL, D.V.M.; 
HAROLD BREEN, D.V.M. 


Laramie, Wyoming 


OVINE ANAPLASMOSIS has been recognized 
in the United States, only in Kansas, in 
sheep originating from Colorado, Wyom- 
ing, and Montana.*** It has also been 
suspected in sheep in Utah.® Ovine anaplas- 
mosis is usually subclinical, but well- 
marked anemia may develop. Heavy para- 
sitism, malnutrition, debilitating diseases, 
and increased susceptibility may predispose 
to acute anaplasmosis.** 

Acute copper poisoning in sheep fre- 
quently is associated with improper use of 
copper sulfate drenches; chronic copper 
poisoning has been connected with employ- 
ment of copper sulfate in salt mixtures*:'* 
Chronic copper poisoning is marked by 
generalized icterus, hemoglobinuria and 
hematuria, inappetence, and weakness.® 


damage of the liver cells from ingestion of 
toxic plants, such as heliotrope.*:* 

Copper levels of 120 p.p.m. in livers and 
5 p.p.m. in kidneys are considered normal 
in sheep.®-? However, there is considerable 
variation, and there is a gradual increase 
with increasing age.° The amount of copper 
to be expected in clinical and subclinical 
copper poisoning has been discussed,** and 
findings of over 500 p.p.m. of copper in 
fresh liver,? and 1,000 p.p.m. on a dry 
basis,*® have been considered indicative of 
poisoning. 


CLINICAL HISTORY 


In the fall of 1956, 1,500 aged ewes, 
shipped from Wyoming to Colorado, re- 
mained in good condition while on alfalfa 


Graph I—Effect of inocu- 
lation of blood from a 
sheep with anaplasmosis 
into a _ splenectomized 
lamb, and effect of sple- 
nectomy on a ewe sus- 
pected of having anaplas- 


mosis. 


Abnormal intake of copper salts, leading 
to high storage of copper in the liver fol- 
lowed by sudden release into the blood 
stream, with red cell destruction, icterus, 
hemoglobinuria, and kidney damage, has 
been observed in sheep in Australia®** and 
South Africa.** This has been attributed to 
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pasture. Six weeks later when pasture be- 
came short and feed conditions were 
changed, approximately 90 (6%) died in 
about a month. Coffee-colored urine, ic- 
terus, and depression were observed in 10 
per cent of the sheep, and 350 to 400 p.p.m. 
of copper was detected in the livers at 
necropsy. Heavy intestinal parasitism was 
also observed. 

When ammonium molybdate and sodium 
sulfate were given as a copper poisoning 
antidote, losses stopped in 48 hours. When 
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treatment was reduced to every other day, 
deaths recurred until daily treatment was 
reinstated.**** 

When the source of these sheep was in- 
vestigated, it was found that no abnormal 
losses had occurred in the original band in 
Wyoming, nor was there any obvious 
source of excessive copper. At necropsy of 
2 Wyoming ewes in poor condition, exten- 
sive infection with Cysticercus tenuicollis, 
Thysanosoma actinioides, and Moniezia ex- 
pansa was found, complicated by pneu- 
monia in 1 ewe. Seven additional Wyom- 
ing sheep were secured for further study. 
Their condition varied from poor to good. 


Original Sheep Experimental work Disposition*® 
26272-old, 
poor condition K-2 da. 
26273-old, 
poor condition K-2 da. 
26274-old, 
fair condition Splenectomized Alive 
fair condition K-3 mo. 
100 ml. blood to sple- 
nectomized lamb 328 K-4 mo, 
100 ml. blood from lamb 
328 to splenectomized 
calf 345 Alive 
26276-aged, 
good condition K-14 mo. 


75 ml. blood to sple- 
nectomized lamb 2 Alive 


100 mil. blood from 


lamb 2 to lamb 1 D-16 da. 
100 ml. blood from 
lamb 2 to adult 193 K-4 mo. 
100 mil. blood from 
lamb 2 to adult 197 K-4 mo. 
100 ml. blood from 
lamb 2 to splenecto- 
mized lamb 326 D-18 da. 
100 ml. blood from 
lamb 2 to splenecto- 
mized lamb 327 D-18 da. 
100 ml. blood from 
lamb 2 to lamb 345 K-1 mo. 
100 ml. blood from 
lamb 2 to lamb 346 K-1 mo. 
fair condition Splenectomized D-4 mo. 
26278-aged, 
fair condition K-3 mo. 
100 ml. blood to sple- 
nectomized lamb 325 K-4 mo. 


~ Old ewe - no exposure 
to copper or anaplas- 
mosis 

Average of 6, 3-yr.-old 

pregnant ewes 
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PROCEDURE 


Two of these 7 Wyoming sheep, because 
of their poor condition, were killed and ex- 
amined immediately. Blood studies (total 
erythrocyte and leukocyte counts, erythro- 
cyte volume, hemoglobin, icterus index, and 
Giemsa-stained smear examinations) were 
continued on the others. Two were sub- 
jected to splenectomy, and the blood of 3 
others was used for inoculation of splenec- 
tomized lambs. As the original sheep and 
the inoculated ones died or were killed, 
liver and kidney specimens were analyzed 
for copper: and tissues were examined his- 
tologically. 


Anaplasmosis Liver Kidney 
status Fresh Dry Fresh Dry 

Bodies detected 426 2,069 150 776 

Bodies detected 540 48 261 


Bodies detected early 
Characteristic course 


Bodies detected 96 314 16 219 


Characteristic course sO 283 3 16 


No change 
Bodies detected 356 11,166 58 266 


Characteristic course 


Characteristic course 96 509 23 142 
Characteristic course 101 348 3 14 
Characteristic course 82 281 3 9 
Characteristic course 39 147 7 Ma 
Characteristic course 43 167 4 18 
Characteristic course 13 44 3 12 
Characteristic course $7 195 4 16 
unul splenectomized 102 426 3 15 
Bodies detected 264 994 29 140 
Characteristic course 75 328 4 14 

318 1,075 38 191 

207 718 17 82 


*Disposition: K = killed; D = died; interval after receipt or inoculation; **copper levels expressed in 


the commonly used fresh weight basis and also the more accurate dry weight basis. 
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RESULTS 


The outstanding findings from the 7 
sheep and from those inoculated with their 
blood are summarized (table 1). Changes 
in the blood following splenectomy and the 
typical changes following inoculation of a 
splenectomized lamb are shown (graph 1). 
One of the 2 ewes killed showed emacia- 
tion, intermandibular edema, and hema- 
turia. 

The other one also was emaciated, with 
extensive pneumonia and pleuritis, in- 
creased pericardial fluid, hepatic cirrhosis 
with biliary calculi, and swollen kidneys 
with extensive degeneration. Sections of 
her kidneys showed large, cellular glomer- 
uli with prominent capsules, frequent hya- 
line casts, dilated tubules, blood pigment 
within the tubules, and a thickened renal 
capsule. 

In these, and in sheep killed later, there 
were variable numbers of fringed and 
broad tapeworms and C. tenuicollis, but 
relatively few pathological changes. 

Anaplasma-like bodies were found in 
early smears in the red blood cells of 6 of 
the original 7 sheep. Following splenectomy 
of 2 of these sheep, there were marked de- 
clines in their red blood cell counts and 
volumes, and parasitized cells were abund- 
ant. In 1 of these 2 sheep, the red blood 
cell volume declined rapidly, following 
splenectomy, to a low of 8 per cent when 
death occurred. 

Inoculations of blood from these sheep 
into splenectomized and intact sheep also 
resulted in the typical drop in circulating 
red blood cells and development of Ana- 
plasma-parasitized cells. 


DISCUSSION 


The clinical signs, lesions, copper lev- 
els detected, and response to molybdenum 
therapy all indicated that copper poisoning 
was the cause of losses in the exported 
sheep. No untoward losses occurred in the 
original band of sheep; however, in 7 of 
those thai were secured for diagnostic 
study, anaplasmosis was demonstrated by 
finding Anaplasma bodies, by _ splenec- 
tomy, and by inoculation of splenecto- 
mized and intact sheep. 

The livers and kidneys of the 7 sheep 
secured for study contained widely vary- 
ing amounts of copper (96-540 p.p.m. on 
fresh liver basis). The 2 ewes killed im- 
mediately when secured had the highest 
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levels of liver copper (540 and 426 p.p.m.) ; 
the others had decreasing amounts (356 to 
96 p.p.m.), with the smallest amount de- 
tected in the lamb. 

An aged ewe held at the laboratory with- 
out exposure to copper, and presumably 
without exposure to anaplasmosis, also had 
appreciable amounts (318 p.p.m.) of cop- 
per in the liver (table 1). Analysis of the 
organs of 6 healthy, 3-year-old, pregnant 
ewes from a different owner, but from the 
same general area, revealed an average of 
207 and 17 p.p.m. of copper in liver and 
kidney tissue, respectively (table 1). 

Under certain conditions, especially 
with increasing age, appreciable levels of 
copper might be carried by apparently 
normal sheep. Then, perhaps, when latent 
anaplasmosis flared up due to the stress of 
intestinal parasitism and change in feed, 
the resulting hemolytic anemia could fur- 
ther elevate the copper levels to the point 
where signs of copper poisoning would 
appear. 

However, the comparatively low levels of 
liver copper observed in the sheep (pri- 
marily lambs) experimentally inoculated to 
demonstrate anaplasmosis does not sub- 
stantiate this. That ovine anaplasmosis 
over a period of time might conceivably 
elevate the copper level in the liver also 
could not be demonstrated here because of 
the relatively short duration of the dis- 
ease in these experimentally infected sheep. 


SUMMARY 


Following the occurrence of chronic cop- 
per poisoning in a group of sheep that had 
been shipped from Wyoming to Colorado, 
variable to high levels of copper were de- 
tected in a sampling of sheep from the 
source flock. Ovine anaplasmosis was also 
detected in these sheep by the demonstra- 
tion of Anaplasma bodies and by the char- 
acteristic changes following splenectomy 
and inoculation of blood into experimental 
sheep. 
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Treatment of Leptospirosis 

Leptospirosis in man tends to take one 
of three forms: (1) a severe type with 
marked hepatorenal damage as in classical 
Weil's disease; (2) a type with meningeal 
irritation as in “swineherd’s disease” 
caused by Leptospira pomona; and (3) a 
type characterized by abdominal disturb- 
ances, as is commonly found in Leptospira 
grippotyphosa infections. Except in the 
severe type, frank jaundice is not uncom- 
mon, but in all forms some degree of renal 
damage is usually noticed. 

Leptospirosis is comparatively uncom- 
mon in Great Britain, where only Lepto- 
spira icterohaemorrhagiae and Leptospira 
canicola have been found. 

Many patients have been treated with 
antibiotics but, except for penicillin, not 


enough to allow conclusions. Of 152 jaun- 
diced persons with true Weil’s disease 
treated with penicillin in England during 


1947 to 1950, 22 per cent died as compared 
with 23 per cent of 103 similar persons not 
given the drug. Of 67 patients in Puerto 
Rico, about half of whom were infected 
with L. icterohaemorrhagiae, treament with 
various antibiotics was ineffective when 
compared with 12 controls. 

However, when penicillin therapy on 84 
soldiers was begun as soon as the clinical 
diagnosis of leptospirosis had been made, 
the pyrexial period was reduced, the pa- 
tients quickly improved, and none died, in- 
dicating the need for early diagnosis and 
therapy.—Brit. Med, J. (June 28, 1958): 
1530. 

Inhibition of Marginale In- 
fection with Ovxytetracycline Hydrochlo- 
ride.—Two of 11 heifers were positive to 
the complement-fixation test for anaplas- 
mosis. Each was inoculated subcutaneously 
with blood from carriers of a strain of 
Anaplasma marginale. When blood samples 
began to show an increase in Anaplasma 
bodies, 6 of the heifers negative to the test 
were treated with oxytetracycline hydro- 
chloride given intramuscularly at the rate 
of 3 mg./lb. of body weight daily for three 
days. Development of infections was 
promptly arrested. 

Severe anaplasmosis occurred in 2 of the 
3 control heifers, and mild anaplasmosis in 
the 2 heifers positive to the complement- 
fixation test—J. F. Christensen and J. B. 
Harrold in Proc. U.S. Livestock San. A. 
(Nov., 1956): 69 


Leptospiras in Aborted Fetuses 

During an epizootic of bovine leptospi- 
rosis due to Leptospira pomona, on a Danish 
island, hemoglobinuria and other clinical 
signs were often followed by abortion dur- 
ing convalescence. 

Fetal material was obtained after two 
abortions and leptospiras were demon- 
strated in silver-impregnated sections of 
the fetal liver and kidney in both cases. 

This is interpreted as indicating a pene- 
tration of the placental barrier by lepto- 
spiras during maternal leptospiremia, fol- 
lowed by a fatal leptospirosis in the fetus, 
and abortion—K. L. Fennestad and C. 
Borg-Petersen in Nord. Vet.-med. (May, 
1958): 302. 
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Tranquilizing Drugs in Human and Veterinary Medicine 


WERNER TUTEUR, M.D. 
Elgin, Illinois 


THE ARTIFICIAL and experimental induction 
of neuroses and even psychoses in animals 
has been amply demonstrated.? Cats and 
monkeys were severely frustrated by with- 
holding food and by creating fear and pan- 
ic in these animals with the use of grille 
shock and the sudden appearance of toy 
rubber snakes during food intake. Follow- 
ing this, they became withdrawn, showing 
behavior similar to a psychotic human be- 
ing. It was demonstrated in one monkey 
that during a psychotic episode a banana 
would pass the entire gastrointestinal tract 
undigested. 

It is obvious that some forms of un- 
ruliness, gastrointestinal disturbance, and 
other behavior deviations in animals are 
based on an emotional imbalance, just as 
they are in human beings. While the defi- 
nite site of the seat of emotions in the 
brain remains subject to speculation, cer- 
tain guides have been established in this 
direction. 

With the advent of the tranquilizing 
drugs in human psychiatry, especially the 
phenothiazine compounds, research on the 
physiology of emotions in human beings, 
as well as in animals, has enjoyed a new 
upward trend. 


ADVANTAGES OF TRANQUILIZING DRUGS 


Before the development of these drugs, 
the chief chemical restraints available for 
animals were barbiturates, bromides, chlo- 
ral hydrate, and paraldehyde. These drugs 
produced a state of deep sedation or sleep 
in which the animal was rendered helpless, 
often creating new nursing problems. If 
consciousness was desired, mechanical re- 
straint was employed in both man and 
other animals. Since tranquilizing drugs 
have been used, mechanical restraints have 
been almost abandoned. 

The mode and site of action of these 
drugs is believed to be in subcortical lev- 
els, such as the thalamus, hypothalamus, 
mesencephalon, and reticular substance. 
Thus, it is believed that the cerebral cor- 


Dr. Tuteur is clinical director, Elgin State Hospital, 
Elgin, Il. 

This paper was presented at the Seventy-Sixth Annual 
Convention of the Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, 
Chicago, Feb. 16-19, 1958. 


tex is not affected by tranquilizing drugs 
—the animal is not stupefied by reducing 
cerebral oxygen consumption; neither does 
the human being fall asleep if proper 
dosages are applied. A general quiescence 
prevails from which both animals and man 
can be easily aroused. 

It was this latter observation made on 
guinea pigs* which suggested that such a 
state of quiesence without sleep would be 
desirable in mentally ill persons. These in- 
vestigators were working with phenothia- 
zine compounds, trying to find a new 
antihistaminic drug. After their use in hu- 
man psychiatry, the phenothiazine com- 
pounds were used in veterinary medicine. 

Phenothiazine compounds have the abil- 
ity to produce, in addition to general tran- 
quility, a greatly reduced response to dis- 
turbing stimuli. They also cause a rise in 
the pain threshold, which makes these com- 
pounds feasible as adjuncts to anesthetics. 
They have been used in the relief of pain 
in cancer, but their usefulness in human 
psychiatry is partially ascribed to the fact 
that the patient, possibly due to his raised 
pain threshold, is less annoyed by disturb- 
ing ideas of his own and irritating con- 
ditions of his environment, whether the 
latter be true or imaginary. 

The effect of phenothiazine compounds 
on emotionally disturbed persons is en- 
couraging. Mental illness causes regres- 
sion, a return to habits of early childhood, 
and older psychiatric textbooks compared 
regressed human behavior with that of an 
animal, at times even describing a patient 
as behaving and acting “below animal lev- 
el.” 

At the insidious beginning of a malig- 
nant mental illness, one observes with- 
drawal from other human beings. This, in 
analogy to the animal kingdom, is still 
called the loss of the herd instinct. Such 
behavior is frequently observed in mental 
hospitals, where long rows of silent pa- 
tients are seen. 

Lack of control of toilet habits is an- 
other sign of regression. Violence, such as 
breaking furniture or injuring others or 
themselves, may be the ultimate expres- 
sion of a panic, possibly caused by dis- 
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turbing ideations originating within the 
patient. Denudativeness, or unwillingness 
to keep dressed, is another early childhood 
habit to which regressed mental patients 
frequently return. 

A three-year study at the Elgin State 
Hospital** revealed that of 736 female 
patients treated, all showing incontinence, 
combativeness, and denudativeness, 70 per 
cent had responded to treatment and 220 
had been discharged from the institution. 
Of these, 48 were gainfully employed, only 
eight were idle at home, and 45 had been 
returned. The average stay of these pa- 
tients in the institution had been eight 
years, and most of them had been given up 
as “chronically and hopelessly insane.” 
Treatment with phenothiazine compounds 
continues after the patients leave. 

This survey, presently in its fourth 
year, is being continued. We have evi- 
dence that 50 per cent of those patients 
had relapses at home after we had re- 
placed the active compound with an in- 
active placebo with an identical appear- 
ance. Some patients may have to take these 
drugs for years. Dosages constantly have to 
be adjusted and readjusted while patients 
are in the hospital and after they leave. 

Side effects experienced with these 
drugs are so few and mild that the drugs 
are well worth the risk they involve. 


APPLICATION IN VETERINARY MEDICINE 


If the term “interpersonal relationship” 
regarding human beings is applied to the 
herd instinct in animals, and if “manage- 
ment of human patients” is applied to tam- 
ing and training animals, one can readily 
see the correlation regarding human and 
animal behavior. It was for this reason 
that tranquilizing drugs so easily found 
entrance into veterinary medicine. 

Small animals are reported to be much 
more~ docile when given tranquilizing 
drugs, especially phenothiazine deriva- 
tives.: In dangerous dogs, the agents, giv- 
en intramuscularly or intravenously, pro- 
duced results within 15 to five minutes, 
respectively. The drugs are of great value 
in x-ray therapy, when animals are ex- 
pected to lie quietly. Inasmuch as the 
pain threshold is raised by phenothiazine 
compounds, they are useful in anesthetic 
procedures, reducing the amount of the an- 
esthetic agent by about 50 per cent. Nu- 
merous other uses of tranquilizing drugs 


in veterinary practice have been reported 
and need not be repeated here.** 


CONCLUSION 


As a whole, great progress has been 
made with the introduction of tranquiliz- 
ing drugs in human and veterinarian medi- 
cine. In human medicine, it is the relative 
who benefits simultaneously with the im- 
provement of the mental patient while, 
in veterinary medicine, it is the owner 
who benefits with the improvement of his 
animal. 
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Confusion in Use of Tranquilizers.—The 
place for tranquilizers in treating the men- 
tally ill is not clear. The phenothiazines and 
Rauwolfia drugs are called “tranquilizers” 
but so are the meprobamates (Miltown, 
Equanil) which are more like sedatives. 
The former are effective in the control of 
excitement in psychotic patients but in 
some cases they aggravate the anxiety.— 
Sci. News Letter (May 31, 1958): 347. 

The Resistance of Coccidioides.—The 
soil fungus which causes coccidioidomy- 
cosis or valley fever will live throughout 
the hottest dry months in isolated small 
pockets 6 to 8 inches in the earth but will 
be destroyed near the surface. Some un- 
known factor seems to favor the growth of 
this fungus in certain habitats.—Sci. News 
Letter (June 7, 1958): 361. 
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Fracture Repairs with the Jonas Splint — Five-Year Report 
on All Published Cases 


SALO JONAS, Dr.Sc.Nat., D.V.M., and ALBERT M. JONAS, D.V.M. 


New Haven, Connecticut 


FIVE YEARS have elapsed since the Jonas 
self-retaining medullary extension splint 
was first introduced. This is a follow-up 
report on all of the 14 cases (table 1) 
which we have described in seven reports.*-* 

The splint has been revised several 
times but, from the first, it has been made 
of austenitic stainless steel, including the 
spring, to eliminate the possibility of elec- 
trolytic reaction. The splints used in cases 
1 and 2 had a tube or sleeve with a thin 
wall, the spring within the tube was loose, 
and the length of the projection of the pin 
could not be perfectly controlled. 

The tubes used in cases 3 to 7 had a 
stronger wall and had been crimped at one 
end to control the length of the portion of 
the pin which was projected out of the 
sleeve. The splints used in cases 1 to 7 
were made of annealed stainless steel of 
soft temper, but the tubes used in cases 
8 to 14 were made of hard tempered aus- 
tenitic stainless steel, with the wall con- 
siderably strengthened and closed at one 
end with a cap. 

The spring is no longer loose. It is at- 
tached to the cap at one end and to the pin 
at the other end. This is done to control 
the over-all length of the splint and the 
force with which the pin is projected from 
the sleeve into the opposing fragment. 

All parts are interlocked into one unit 
by compression—not by welding, which 
would introduce extraneous material that 
might induce electrolytic reaction. 


CASE REPORTS 


Case 1..—A Thomas splint had been ap- 
plied to a transverse fracture of a femur in 
a cat, 12 days before the radiograph (fig. 
1) was taken. After open reduction and in- 
sertion of the splint on Dec. 20, 1952, the 
patient was discharged in 11 days, walking 
with almost no limp. 


Drs. Salo and Albert Jonas are small animal practitioners 
in New Haven, Conn. 

The author thanks Prof. Charlies O. Bechtol, head, 
Department of Orthopedic Surgery, Yale University Medi- 
cal School, New Haven, Conn., for the tests he made, and 
Dr. Robert M. Lowman, director, Department of Radi- 
ology, Grace New Haven Community Hospital, New 
Haven, Conn., for reviewing some of the cases radiologi- 
cally. 


A radiograph taken eight months later 
(fig. 2) showed that the tube had broken 
at the junction with the pin. Apparently 
the tube, made of thin metal, could not 
withstand the stress from unlimited ex- 
ercise during the period of osteogenesis. 
These factors may also account for the ex- 
cessive callus formation. 

The cat lived for three years and at no 
time did it show lameness or bad after- 
effects. 

Case 2..°—To reduce a fracture of a 
tibia of a 2-year-old Fox Terrier, the tube 
of the splint was inserted into the distal 
fragment and the pin was projected into 
the proximal fragment. Radiographs taken 
six and 12 months later showed a slight 
bowing of the bone and splint, but in the 
next two years the dog showed no sign of 
lameness or discomfort. 

Case 3.2—A compound fracture of the 
radius and ulna in an 8&-month-old Collie 
bitch (fig. 3) was repaired April 15, 1953, 
by inserting the second model of the splint 
into the radius; the ulna was only approxi- 
mated. in radiographs taken over a period 
of four years, the callus formation could 
be seen in 31 days and was nearly com- 
pleted in three months. The callus was 
denser in the radius than in the unsplinted 
ulna, and there was no fusion between 
these bones. 

Four years later (fig. 4), the position of 
the splint was unchanged. At no time has 
the dog suffered from lameness or discom- 
fort. 

Case 4..—A compound, spiral fracture 
of the distal end of the tibia and fibula in 
an ll-year-old Spitz (fig. 5) was reduced 
Aug. 4, 1953. A normal callus was present 
74 days later and in six months bone re- 
pair was completed, with a dense homo- 
geneous permanent callus.* Four years 
later, when the dog was 15 years old, a 
radiograph (fig. 6) showed no change. The 
dog showed no special discomfort from the 
pinned leg. 

Case 5.°—A 5-month-old pup suffered a 
midshaft fracture of the right femur (fig. 
7). A radiograph taken 138 days after the 
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Fig. |1—Radiograph of a transverse fracture at the midshatt of the femur of a cat (case |). Note ring of 
Thomas splint and |-inch separation of fragments. 


Fig. 2—Eight months after the reduction of the fracture shown in —_ |; an extra large, but healthy callus 


had formed. Note broken tube in this experimental splint made of so 


metal, which did not cause pathologi- 


cal changes. 


operation showed that the position of the 
splint was unchanged in relation to the 
fracture line, but the distance between the 
splint and epiphysis had greatly increased, 
indicating that the splint did not interfere 
with the normal growth of the bone. The 
ossification was completed with a _ solid, 
dense callus and the fracture line was not 
visible. The bones grew to their full length 
following internal fixation, and careful 
measurements showed that there was only 
1/16 inch difference in length of the 
femurs. The last radiograph, taken 2% 
years later (fig. 8), showed no bone changes 
and the splint had not shifted its position. 
Four years have elapsed since the opera- 
tion and this dog is being used as a watch- 
dog and is apparently in perfect condition. 

Case 6.°—An “explosion” fracture of the 
left tibia and fibula at the epiphyseal line, 
caused by a gunshot injury, in a 2-year-old 
cat (fig. 9) was infected and suppurating 
where the distal part of the tibia was 
shattered into numerous fragments. The 
remaining bone and surrounding muscles 
were devitalized by the infection and the 
many lead particles imbedded in them.* 

The splint was inserted into the tibia 
eight days after the injury. The versatility 
of the splint was demonstrated in this case 
where it was anchored at both ends in 
solid bene, with a section of exposed metal 
bridging the span of missing bone. This 
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Fig. 3—This radiograph shows a jagged, transverse, 
compound fracture of the radius and ulna close to the 
epiphysis, with displacement and over-riding (Collie 
bitch, case 3). 
Fig. 4—This radiograph [anteroposterior and lateral 
views) was taken almost four and one half years after 
reduction of the fracture shown in figure 3. The 
lateral view was necessary to measure lumen of 
medullary canal for selection of splint. Note curva- 
ture and narrow lumen and lack of fusion between 
ulna and radius. 
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Table |—Up-to-Date Report on All Our Published Cases of Fractures Repaired with the Jonas Splint 


Over a Five-Year Period 


Case references 


Case 1'\—Fractured femur of cat (fig. 1), 


reduced 12/20/52; 
lished radiograph, 


date of last pub- 

12/10/52 (fig. 1), 
of last radiograph, 8/25/53 (fig. 2). 

Case 2° *—Fractured tibia of 2-yr.-old 
Fox Terrier, reduced 12/27/52; date of 
last p h graph, 12/ 17, ‘$3. 


Case 3°—Fractured radius and ulna of 
8-mo.-old Collie (fig. 3), reduced 
4/15/53; date of last published radio- 
graph 10/14/53; of last radiograph, 
8/26/57 (fig. 4). 

Case #—Spiral fracture of the tibia and 
fibula of an 11-yr.-old Spitz dog (fig. 
5), reduced 8/4/53; date of last pub- 
lished radiograph 2/6/54; of last ra- 
diograph 8/27/57 (fig. 6). 


Case 5°*—Fractured femur of a 5-mo.-old 
Terrier pup (fig. 7), reduced 9/17/53; 
date of last published radiograph 
2/2/54; of last radiograph 4/10/56 
(fig. 8). 

Case 6—Epiphyseal fracture of tibia of 
2-yr.-old cat as resule of gunshor in- 
jury (fig. 9), reduced 8/2/53; date of 
last published radiograph 4/24/54; of 
last radiograph 5/26/56 (fig. 10). 


Case 7‘—Fractured humerus of 7-mo.- 
old Shepherd dog (fig. 11), reduced 
3/24/54; date of last published radio- 
graph 11/15/54; of laste radiograph 
(postmortem) 5/25/56 (fig. 12). 


Case 8\—Fractured femur of 5-mo.-old 
mixed Cocker pup (fig. 13), reduced 
4/11/55; date of last published radio- 
graph 4/11/55 (fig. 14). 


Case 9—Malaligned humerus of 
mo.-old Collie bitch (fig. 15), reduced 
11/26/55; date of last published radio- 
gtaph 4/7/56; of last radiograph 
2/8/58 (fig. 16). 

Case 10°—Epiphyseal fracture of femur 
of 4-mo.-old Terrier pup (fig. 17). 
reduced 5/21/55; date of last pub- 
lished radiograph 11/27/56 (fig. 18). 


Case 11*—Epiphyseal fracture of femur 
of 3-mo.-old Collie pup, reduced 
6/9/56; date of last published radio- 
graph 8/4/56; of last radiograph 
9/30/56. 

Case 12°—Comminuted fracture of hu- 
merus of 2-yr.-old Collie dog (fig. 
19), reduced 12/28/55; date of last 
published radiograph 11/5/56; of last 
radiograph 2/22/58 (fig. 20). 

Case 13*—Experiment by Prof. Chas. 
Bechtol; tibia and fibula of a aw 
old mixed Collie dog fractured and 
repaired with Jonas splint to test its 
corrosion-resistance and compatibility 
berween splint and bone 12/14/55; ex- 
periment completed 2/29/56. 

Case 14*—Dual fracture of radius and 
ulna of a 1'-yr.-old Setter dog, re- 
duced 10/7/53; date of last radiograph 
7/12/55; radius and ulna of both 
legs presented Prof. Chas. O. 
Bechtol for comparative study. 


Progress of ‘bone _fepair 


This splint made of soft metal with 
thin wall; extra large but healthy os- 
sified callus in spite of broken tube. 


heali 


First intention 
callus; fr. lire noc ‘visible six mo. 
after reduction; slight curvature of 
tibia and splint. 

First intention healing; good callus 
31 days; repair almost completed at 
81 days; callus im radius denser than 
in unsplinted ulna; no fusion be- 
tween these bones. 

First intention healing; callus visible 
when radiographed on 74th day; ra- 
diograph at 6 months shows healthy 
bone formation; subsequent radio- 
graphs over 4 yr. show no change. 


First intention healing; repair com- 
pleted in 138 days; callus homogene- 
ous; both epiphyseal ends grew away 
from splint; growth of bone can be 
measured by using splint as marker. 
First intention healing; all loose 
bone fragments placed against ex- 
posed metal of splint were gradually 
absorbed and incorporated into a 
healthy callus; no incompatibility 
between bone, splint, and lead par- 
ticles. 

First intention healing; normal bone 
repair with solid ossification; no 
change in position of splint or con- 
dition of bone since repair was com- 
pleted; no lameness. 


Most perfect alignment with new 
splint; healing by first intention; pup 
was walking well and standing on 
hindlegs 7 days after operation when 
discharged. 
Fracture reduced 17 days after in- 
jury; first intention healing with 
good bone repair; all loose fragments 
absorbed into solid homogeneous 
callus. 
First intention healing in spite of 
additional fracture in pelvic girdle; 
ic € of splint with- 
in growing bone; both femurs equal 
length. 
First intention healing with normal 
solid callus; splint extended itself 
ically correspondi 
growth of the bone; 
identical in length. 
First intention healing; radiographs 
taken im successive stages of bone 
repair show gradual absorption of 
all loose fragments and formation of 
healthy ossified callus. 
First intention healing of incision; 
2-cm. section fr from tibia to 
prolong process of bone repair and 
induce friction between component 
parts of splint, and between splint 
and bone; also test for pressure ne- 
crosis each end of bone. 
First intention | healing; 


hed 


normal 

over pe- 
riod of 1% yr. to show stages of 
bone repair. 


Active and healthy “until struck by 
car 3 years later. 


Was in perfect condition until late 
1955; owner moved away and lost 
contact. 


2/15/58 Collie in perfect condition 
with no trace of lameness. 


2/21/58 Dog 1542 yr. old; suffering 
from old age but no lameness or 
discomfort from fractured leg; this 
bone will later be available for 
study. 


2/28/56 4 yr. 3 mo. after reduction, 
dog was used as watchdog; in per- 
fect condition; no lameness or dis- 
comfort. 


Report from Dr. Benjamin Sann on 
2/15/58; cat running freely and 
climbing trees; no lameness or dis- 
comfort. 


5/25/56  Euthanized; radiographs 
show strong and healthy bone repair; 
splint in long axis of humerus with 
nose of pin in medial condyle; no 
corrosion in retrieved splint. 


5/15/55 Radiograph showed healthy 
callus with good union; dog running 
freely with no trace of lameness; 
disappeared from home 3 months 
later. 

2/12/58 Dr. Charles P. Hines sent 
in radiograph showing no change in 
perfectly healed fracture; no lame- 
ness or discomfort. 


2/20/58 Examined at owner's home; 
dog in excellent condition; no lame- 
ness or discomfort; used as watch- 


dog. 


9/30/56 Last radiograph; full com- 
patibility berween splint and grow- 
ing bone; killed 10/5/56. 


2/22/58 Dog in perfect condition; 
no lameness or discomfort; full use 
of hum ial articulation; nose 
of pin in longer lateral condyle. 


2/29/56 Dog euthanatized; recovered 
bone showed perfectly normal osteo- 
genesis; mo corrosion in metal; no 
pressure necrosis in bone; full com- 
patibiliry between spline and bone. 
Healthy callus bridged both frag- 
ments. 

7/12/55 Fractured radius 1/16 inch 
shorter than opposite radius; perfect 
bone repair; fr. 
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3 than unfractured radius; no corro- 
iP sion in metal; full compatibility be- 
‘aoe tween splint and bone. 


Fig. 5—Spiral compound fracture at the distal end 

of the tibia and fibula of a dog, with displacement 

and about |'/2 inches over-riding (case 4). Note two 

longitudinal fractures of distal fragment of tibia ex- 
tending to epiphysis. 

Fig. 6—This radiograph shows perfect bone repair 
after four years (case 4); there is no change from 
last published radiograph. 

Fig. 7—Transverse midshaft fracture of right femur 
with over-riding in a 5-month-old pup (case 5). 
Fig. 8—Radiograph taken 2!/2 years after reduction 
(case 5); fracture line is not visible; both epiphyseal 
ends grew away from splint. Growth of bone can be 
measured by comparing this radiograph with one 
taken the day of reduction, using splint as marker. 
Fig. 9—Explosion fracture of the left tibia and fibula 
at the epiphyseal line, caused by gunshot injury in a 
2-year-old cat (case 6); section of tibia at distal end 
destroyed and shattered. 

Fig. !0—Radiograph, taken two years, nine months 
after reduction (case 6), shows healthy bone identical 
to last published, taken nine months after reduction. 
No electrolytic reaction between splint, bone, and 

lead particles. 


enabled us to place many loose particles of 
bone around the metal and against the 
tibia to serve as a graft and matrix for 
new bone formation. 

A radiograph taken 76 days after the 
operation showed that the splint was still 
in place, surrounded by many islands of 
ossification which were integrating into 
good callus. The last published picture, 
taken nine months after reduction, showed 
a healthy callus formation and a good bone 
repair in spite of the many lead particles 
which were not removed. A radiograph* 
(fig. 10), taken May 10, 1956, two years 
and nine months later, is identical with 
the last published picture. On Feb. 15, 


*Taken by Dr. Benjamin Sann, Sommers, N.Y. 


1958, the cat was still running freely and 
climbing trees without any signs of lame- 
ness or discomfort. 

Case 7..—A comminuted fracture, in a 
7-month-old German Shepherd (fig. 11), 
involved the distal quarter of the left hu- 
merus, extending almost to the epiphyseal 
line, with about 34 inch over-riding, and 
with a large bone fragment about 34 inch 
long completely detached from the bone. 

The splint was inserted into the humerus 
and additional support for immobilizing 
the fracture was provided with a plaster 
of paris cast, beginning below the humero- 
radial articulation and extending over the 
fractured humerus and scapula. The cast 
was removed on the eighteenth day and a 
radiograph showed that the loose bone 
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fragment was becoming incorporated into 
the newly forming osteogenic tissue. 

A radiograph taken 65 days after reduc- 
tion showed a large but normal callus 
formation, and the last published radio- 
graph, taken seven months and 16 days 
after the operation, revealed a completely 
repaired bone. This dog suffered no lame- 
ness or discomfort after healing. When the 
owner brought the dog to us for euthanasia 
two years and two months later, we re- 
covered the repaired humerus for study. 
Two views of the bone (fig. 12) show good 
solid ossification. 

A sagittal section of the bone revealed a 
healthy, solid ossification, and the retrieved 
splint did not show any trace of corrosion. 

Case 8.*—The latest improved model 
splint (M-1) was used to reduce a com- 
minuted oblique fracture of the left femur 
in a 5-month-old female pup (fig. 13). The 
sleeve was inserted into the reamed-out 
canal of the distal fragment and the pin 
projected into the proximal fragment (fig. 
14). No additional means of immobilization 
was used, and the dog was able to stand 
on its hindlegs and walk well when dis- 
charged nine days later. Three months after 
reduction, the owner informed us that the 
dog had disappeared a week previously, 
but had been in perfect condition up to 
that time. 

Case 95—A 5%-month-old Collie bitch 
was struck by a car on Nov. 9, 1955, and 
suffered a fracture of the left humerus and 
lacerations. There was also a slight paresis 
of the hindquarters. It was impossible to 
bring the fragments of the humerus into 
apposition with traction or a Thomas 
splint and, as a result, poor alignment of 
the humerus developed. 


Fig. !!1—Comminuted fracture of left humerus in a 
7-month-old German Shepherd dog (case 7). 


Fig. 12—Radiograph taken two years, two months 

after reduction (anter-posterior and lateral views 

postmortem). Splint in long axis of humerus with nose 
of pin in longer medial condyle (case 7). 


Fig. 13—Comminuted oblique fracture of the left 
femur, extending from the proximal to the distal third, 
in a 5-month-old female pup (case 8). 


Fig. 14—Radiograph showing perfect reduction of 
femur with latest model splint (case 8); fracture lines 
are barely visible. 


Fig. 15—Malaligned canine humerus, 17 days after 
fracture, with large callus (case 9). 


Fig. 16—Radiograph taken two years, three months 
after reduction (case 9); bone has retained its 
healthy condition—there is no change in position of 
splint. 
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Fig. 17—Ventrodorsal radiograph of a 4-month-old pup showing a distal epiphyseal oblique fracture 
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of the femur (a), fracture of the pubis (b), ischium (c), and the epiphyseal separation of the articu- 
lar cartilage of the femoral head (d) (case 10.) 


Fig. 18—Radiograph taken one year, six months after reduction (case 10); fractured right femur 


We saw this dog for the first time on 
Nov. 26, 1955, 17 days after the injury. 
Our radiograph, taken the same day (fig. 
15), shows the poor alignment with more 
than an inch of over-riding and separation 
between the fragments. Osteogenic tissue 
had formed a callus about 9 cm. in diam- 
eter in a futile attempt to fill in the gap. 

Reduction of the fracture, using a 
medial approach, was accomplished two 
days later using an M-2 splint. There was 
extensive soft tissue trauma during the 
prolonged surgical procedure, and a Thomas 
splint was therefore applied for additional 
immobilization. It was removed after 
seven days. 

The dog began to put weight on the 
fractured leg the day the Thomas splint 
was removed. The last published radio- 
graph, taken four months and ten days 
after the operation, showed a solid homo- 
geneous integration of all fragments into 
healthy ossified bone. A radiograph (fig. 
16**), taken two years and three months 
after the operation, showed that the splint 
had not shifted its position within the com- 
pletely healed bone, and the humerus had 
retained its healthy condition. 

Case 10.°°—A 4-month-old male Terrier 
pup was hit by a car on May 21, 1955, and 
sustained a fracture of the right pubis and 
ischium, two fractures of the right femur, 
an oblique fracture just proximal to the 
distal epiphysis, and epiphyseal separation 


**Sent in by Dr. Charles P. Hines. 


grew to same length as the opposite left femur; bone in healthy condition. 


of the articular cartilage of the femural 
head (fig. 17). 

The fractured femur was repaired with 
an M-2 splint and a Thomas splint was ap- 
plied for four days. Radiographs taken 24 
days later showed a normal proliferation 
of osteogenic tissue with a healthy callus, 
and the dog was observed walking and 
jumping, with no trace of lameness, A later 
radiograph, taken 55 days after reduction, 
showed that the bone repair was nearly 
completed. The splint remained anchored 
at both ends as when first inserted, but 
kept extending itself automatically, corre- 
sponding to the additional growth of the 
femur. 

The last published radiograph was taken 
on Nov. 9, 1956, 18 months after reduc- 
tion, and showed that the right fractured 
femur grew to the same length as the op- 
posite left femur, and that the extension 
splint did not interfere with the normal 
growth of the bone in this young dog, 
while it gave full support and immobiliza- 
tion during the process of osteogenesis. 

This dog was examined on Feb. 20, 1958; 
it showed no trace of lameness or discom- 
fort. 

Case 11.°—The repair and results of an 
oblique fracture of the right femur near 
the distal epiphysis, in a 3-month-old male 
Collie pup (May 14, 1956), were similar to 
those in case 10, and the radiograph taken 
82 days after reduction showed even more 
clearly the gradual automatic extension of 
the splint within the bone. The bones were 
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fused solidly, no fracture lines could be 
detected, and the femur has grown to the 
same length as that in the opposite leg. 

The splint had been inserted under about 
34 inch pressure (34 inch longer than the 
sum total of the medullary canal of both 
fragments) to insure anchorage into the 
distal epiphyseal fragment and to allow 
for the gradual extension and over-exten- 
sion of the splint within the growing bone. 


Fig. 19—Comminuted fracture of the humerus of a 
Cie bitch (case 12); note jagged points and ‘vale 
fragment detached from the bone. 

Fig. 20—Lateral radiograph taken two years, two 
months after reduction (case 12}; position of the 
splint is unchanged in long axis of healed humerus. 
Nose of pin in longer medial condyle which is super- 
imposed by the olecranon fossa and shorter lateral 
condyle. No interference with articulation. 
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Radiographs taken during the period of 
bone repair showed that both ends of the 
splint remained firmly anchored in the 
same position as when first inserted and, 
as the bone extended itself through addi- 
tional growth, the tension on the spring 
was gradually reduced and the splint auto- 
matically elongated itself corresponding to 
the growth of the bone, thus giving pro- 
longed support and immobilization during 
the period of osteogenesis. 

Although the dog was doing well, it was 
later euthanatized. 

Case 12.7—On Dec. 28, 1955, a Collie 
bitch, 2% years old, sustained a commi- 
nuted fracture of the humerus extending 
from the midshaft to the far distal end of 
the bone (fig. 19). The proximal fragment 
had a long, sharp, jagged point, and a frag- 
ment about 2 inches long at the distal end 
detached from the humerus. 

A radiograph taken 442 months after 
reduction demonstrated that all fragments 
had become absorbed and incorporated into 
the callus which had become homogeneous 
and ossified. The last published radiograph, 
taken ten months after reduction, showed 
that the position of the splint within the 
humerus had remained unchanged, and 
there was complete compatibility between 
the splint and bone. 

The last radiograph (fig. 20) was taken 
on Feb. 22, 1958, two years and two 
months after the operation. The dog is 
without the slightest trace of lameness or 
discomfort. 

Case 13.4—An experimental fracture of 
the tibia and fibula of a 7-month-old mixed 
Collie was made Dec. 14, 1955,+ to deter- 
mine whether corrosive changes would de- 
velop in the metal of the splint during a 
bone repair, or in a delayed union, causing 
a pathological condition, and whether pres- 
sure necrosis would develop at each end of 
the bone when a splint was inserted under 
tension. 

The medial aspect of the tibia was ex- 
posed and a 2-cm. section of bone was re- 
moved. A Jonas splint, about 34 inch long- 
er than the total length of the medullary 
canal of the remaining fragments, was in- 
serted to keep the bones apart and to delay 
union. No additional immobilization was 
used. The open space between the two frag- 
ments of bone allowed a sliding movement 
of the pin within the longitudinal axis of 


+By Prof. Charles O. Bechtol, with the author assisting. 
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the tube whenever the dog put weight on 
the leg, and an interaction between bone 
and splint during the period of bone repair. 

The dog was euthanatized on Feb. 29, 
1956, 77 days after the operation, to re- 
cover the tibia and splint for examination. 
The bone showed normal osteogenesis and, 
when sectioned, did not reveal any sign of 
pressure necrosis or any other pathological 
changes. Healthy callus bridged both frag- 
ments. No trace of corrosion could be 
found in the splint. 

Case 14.*—A dual fracture of radius and 
ulna in a 14-year-old Setter was reduced 
on Oct. 7, 1953, and the dog recovered, 
without any signs of lameness or discom- 
fort. Radiographic records were made of 
this dog for 14% years before it was killed 
by a car. 

An examination revealed that the frac- 
tured left radius was less than 1/16 inch 
shorter than the corresponding right radi- 
us. The fractured bone showed no patho- 
logical changes and it was stronger than 
the uninjured right radius in that it with- 
stood approximately 25 per cent more pres- 
sure before breaking. No trace of corrosion 
could be detected in the retrieved splint, 
and there was no evidence of any incom- 
patibility between the splint and osteo- 
genesis. 


SUMMARY 


This paper gives a report of 14 cases 
of fractures of long bones repaired with 
the Jonas splint, described in various vet- 
erinary publications over the past five 
years. The splint demonstrated its versatil- 
ity not only in simple, but also difficult 
comminuted fractures. It was used suc- 
cessfully both in mature and growing 
animals. Growth of the bone could be stud- 
ied in a transverse fracture of the femur 
in a 5-month-old pup,? by using the splint 
as a marker, where both epiphyseal ends 
were growing away from the splint which 
remained in the same position relative to 
the fracture line. 

In epiphyseal fractures of 2 pups,® 4 and 
3 months old, respectively, where both 
ends of the splint were anchored firmly, the 
growth of the bone could be studied radio- 
graphically by the automatic elongation of 
the splint which, because of its spring 
mechanism, increased its length corre- 
sponding to the additional growth of the 
bone, while providing continuous support 
during the process of osteogenesis. 
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There was no gravitation of the splint 
in any case, as it never shifted its position 
once inserted in the bone. 

There were no electrolytic reactions or 
pathological changes in any of the animals, 
and all fractured bones grew to normal 
length. Healing, in every instance, was by 
first intention. 

No corrosion* could be detected in the 
retrieved splints, and there was full com- 
patibility between the splint and bone dur- 
ing the years in which the patients were 
under observation. 
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Estrus in Cows During Pregnancy 

Records in a large dairy herd showed 
that 18 per cent of 1,905 cows showed heat 
during pregnancy. Insemination of such 
cows by the intrauterine method usually 
resulted in abortion. 

If pregnancy is suspected, inseminators 
should spray the semen over the cervical 
os. This will do no harm and, in case the 
cow is not pregnant, will often result in 
pregnancy.—Hoard’s Dairyman (June 25, 
1958): 663. 


Contamination of Incisions with Cancer 
Cells.—In operations for cancer of various 
abdominal organs, implantation was found 
to account for nearly half the recurrences 
of cancer at the suture line. In 120 opera- 
tions, malignant cells were detected in 
wound washings from 26 per cent.—Brit. 
Med. J. (April 19, 1958): 940. 
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Use of a New Adrenocortical Steroid (Ultracortenol) 
in Bovine Ketosis 


R. F. VIGUE, D.V.M. 


Springvale, Maine 


THE VALUE of adrenocortical steroids, prin- 
cipally cortisone, hydrocortisone, predni- 
sone, and prednisolone, is now well estab- 
lished**:7:"* in the treatment of bovine 
ketosis. From the clinician’s standpoint, 
the usefulness of these steroids would be 
materially enhanced by the prolongation of 
their glucocorticoid activity following sin- 
gle injections. 

Recently, as the result of an intensive 
search for longer acting steroids, an ester 
of prednisolone, the most active glucocorti- 
coid in common veterinary use, was synthe- 
sized. This ester, prednisolone trimethyl- 
acetate, has been shown to exert longer 
therapeutic effects following a single injec- 
tion than the other cortisone derivatives 
because the rate of absorption is slower 
and because its rate of degradation in the 
liver, as well as in the peripheral tissues, 
is slow. The chemical formulas of predni- 


EMZOCOCICH) 
cu, cso 
HO CH; 
--OH 

H 

CH3 CH, 
Fig. 1—-The chemical formulas of prednisolone (left) 


and prednisolone trimethylacetate (right). 


solone free alcohol and prednisolone trime- 
thylacetate (Ultracortenol*) are shown 
(fig. 1). 


USE IN LABORATORY ANIMALS? 


Liver Glycogen Effects.—A reliable test 
for the “carbohydrate” activity of adreno- 
cortical steroids is to measure the level of 
liver glycogen in the fasted adrenalecto- 


Dr. Vigue is associate in research, Nasson College, 
Springvale, Maine. 

These studies were supported in part by grants to the 
Biochemistry Department, Nasson College, from the Re- 
search Department of Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., 
Summit, N.J. 

*Supplied through the courtesy of Dr. George B. Bell- 
off, Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc., Summit, N.J. 


mized rat.* Single injections of 50 ug. of 
steroid were given to fasted rats and the 
animals were killed for determination of 
liver glycogen six hours later. At that time, 
the liver glycogen values of prednisolone- 
treated animals were eight times those of 
controls, whereas those receiving predniso- 
lone trimethylacetate had liver glycogen 
values 25 times those of the controls. 

Effect on Survival of Adrenalectomized 
Rats.—A single dose of 5 mg. of predniso- 
lone free alcohol administered intramuscu- 
larly to immature adrenalectomized rats at 
the time of adrenalectomy extended their 
survival time from five days in untreated 
animals to nine days in the treated group. 
Prednisolone trimethylacetate in the same 
dose resulted in a survival period of 17 
days. 

This test indicated not only a greater 
duration of activity but also a greater total 
effectiveness of a given amount of the 
ester. 

Effect on Growth Rate.—Since the glu- 
cocorticoids in general inhibit the growth 
rate of young animals, this activity can be 
used to measure the effectiveness and dura- 
tion of action of single doses. A single in- 
jection of prednisolone free alcohol in- 
hibited body growth for about four days; 
a similar injection of prednisolone tri- 
methylacetate inhibited growth for at least 
ten days. 

Thymic Atrophy.—The glucocorticoids 
cause atrophy of the thymus in young ani- 
mals. This was one of the early tests found 
reliable to compare relative activities of 
various steroids.’ A single injection of 
prednisolone free alcohol had a maximal 
thymolytic effect at four days, with re- 
covery occurring in about two weeks; a 
similar injection of the ester maintained 
an atrophic state in the thymus for over 21 
days. 

Anti-Inflammatory Activity.—The granu- 
loma test, which measures the degree of 
inhibition of the mesenchymal reaction to 
the subcutaneous implantation of a foreign 
body, allows a quantitative evaluation of 
the local or systemic inhibition of inflam- 
matory reactions as well as its duration. 
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In one experiment, cortisone was arbi- 
trarily giver. a coefficient of activity of 1 
when employed locally. Prednisone, when 
used in the identical manner, was found to 
possess only a quarter to a third of the 
activity of cortisone; prednisolone free al- 
cohol was about as active as cortisone; hy- 
drocortisone was one and a half to two times 
as active; 9alpha-fluorohydrocortisone two 
to three times as active; and prednisolone 
trimethylacetate 15 to 20 times as active 
as cortisone. 

In view of the high activity of this new 
prednisolone ester, an evaluation of its 
usefulness in the treatment of bovine 
ketosis appeared justifiable. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


A total of 43 dairy cows was selected from herds 
close to the college laboratory and allotted to 
three groups. 

Group 1 consisted of 9 normal cows, each of 
which was given 50 to 500 mg. of prednisolone 
trimethylacetate as a single injection, to determine 
clinical effects as well as biochemical effects. 

Group 2 consisted of 19 cows with clinical 
ketosis, each treated with 50 to 500 mg. of pred- 
nisolone trimethylacetate in a single dose, to de- 
termine the therapeutic value of the steroid when 
employed as the sole therapy. 

Group 3 consisted of 15 cows with clinical ke- 
tosis, each given 50 to 200 mg. of prednisolone 
trimethylacetate simultaneously with conventional 
glucotherapy, to determine if combined steroid- 
carbohydrate therapy would allow use of a smaller 
quantity of the glucocorticoid to reverse the ke- 
tosis syndrome. 

The prednisolone trimethylacetate was admin- 
istered intramuscularly in a concentration of 10 
mg. per cubic centimeter in a sterile aqueous sus- 
pension. Blood chemical determinations were the 
same as previously reported.” 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Group 1.—The most noticeable clinical 
effect of the steroid in the 9 normal cows, 
5 of which were dry and the other 4 near 
the end of lactation, was a marked increase 
in appetite developing within 24 hours fol- 
lowing injection of 100 mg., or more, of 
prednisolone trimethylacetate. Milk produc- 
tion decreased 10 to 20 per cent in all 4 
lactating cows. Doses of 400 mg., or more, 
were occasionally followed by sweating. 

Six of the 9 cows defecated and urinated 
more frequently and their feces were some- 
what softened for ten to 48 hours. This has 
also been observed following administra- 
tion of large doses of the other commonly 
used glucocorticoids.’ 


In normal cows, hyperglycemia developed 
within 12 hours following administration 
of 100 mg., or more, of prednisolone tri- 
methylacetate and lasted for 12 to 48 
hours, depending on the quantity injected 
(chart 2). This indicated a relatively rapid 
and sustained hyperglycemic effect. The in- 
crease in blood sugar of normal cows was 
not as rapid as with either prednisone or 
prednisolone free alcohol when employed in 
the same amount, but the duration of the 
hyperglycemia was more than doubled.” 

Group 2.—Generally, ketotic cows treated 
with a single injection of 50 to 500 mg. of 
the steroid as the only therapy responded 
favorably, with the exception of those 
given only 50 mg. The optimal dosage in 
this small group was found to be 100 to 200 
mg.; an occasional animal may require 
larger amounts. 

In those cows responding satisfactorily, 
clinical improvement was apparent within 
12 to 24 hours. Appetite was restored and 
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Chart I—This shows the effect of 250 mg. of pred- 

nisolone trimethylacetate on a normal cow. Hyper- 

glycemia developed within 12 hours and persisted for 
48 hours. 
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Holston maintained, signs of depression disap- 
miLe een” peared, and the odor of acetone on the 
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“OFF FEED” 2coys 


THERAPY 
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Chart 2—This shows the good response which fol- 

lowed treatment of a ketotic cow with 200 mg. of 
prednisolone trimethylacetate as the sole therapy. 
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Chart 3—This shows relapse, in a cow with ketosis, 

after conventional glucotherapy, with recovery follow- 


ing re-treatment with a combination of glucose and 
100 mg. of prednisolone trimethylacetate. 


breath and in the milk was hardly noticea- 
ble after 48 to 96 hours. Milk secretion was 
usually depressed for no longer than 48 
hours. 

Biochemical studies indicated a good 
degree of hyperglycemia within 12 hours 
after treatment. The increase in blood 
sugar persisted for 24 to 72 hours, de- 
pending on the dose of the steroid given. 
Ketonemia returned to normal within 24 
to 96 hours in those cows responding to 
therapy. 

Because of the prolonged duration of 
hyperglycemia, it is our opinion that pred- 
nisolone trimethylacetate comes the closest 
of all available glucocorticoids to being the 
ideal “depot” steroid for use in the treat- 
ment of hypoglycemia associated with bo- 
vine ketosis. Hematocrit determinations 
also revealed prompt rehydration (chart 
3). 

Group 3.—It has been observed‘ that 
simultaneous administration of carbohy- 
drate decreases the catabolic effect of glu- 
cocorticoids; therefore, an attempt was 
made to ascertain if the assistive use of 
glucotherapy would make possible the use 
of smaller amounts of prednisolone tri- 
methylacetate to effectively reverse the ke- 
tosis. 

A total of 15 ketotic cows, 5 of which 
had responded only temporarily to carbo- 
hydrate therapy, were given 50 to 200 mg. 
of steroid in conjunction with glucose or 
glucose-fructose. When employed simul- 
taneously with carbohydrate, the optimal 
dose could be reduced to 50 to 100 mg. 

It is our opinion that the combination 
therapy of glucose intravenously and pred- 
nisolone trimethylacetate is ideally suited 
for routine treatment of field cases, be- 
cause a rapid increase in blood glucose is 
achieved exogenously and not at the ex- 
pense of the cow’s tissues. In cows which 
had relapses following glucotherapy, com- 
bined treatment resulted in prompt re- 
covery (chart 4). 


SUMMARY 

A new ester of prednisolone, prednisolone 
trimethylacetate (Ultracortenol), was re- 
ported to possess greater total therapeutic 
activity and a markedly greater duration 
of effect in laboratory animals. 

Single doses of 50 to 500 mg., given to 9 
normal cows, resulted in increased appetite, 
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slight depression of milk production, and a 
hyperglycemic state lasting from 12 to 48 
hours. 

In 19 ketotic cows given 50 to 500 mg. 
of prednisolone trimethylacetate as the 
only treatment, the optimal dose appeared 
to be 100 to 200 mg. Use of this dosage 
usually was followed by a reversal of the 
signs of ketosis within 48 to 96 hours. 

In 15 ketotic cows given 50 to 200 mg. 
simultaneously with conventional carbohy- 
drate therapy, the optimal dose to effec- 
tively correct ketosis appeared to be 50 to 
100 mg. 
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A Test of Trolene in Britain ——When 
Trolene (DOW ET-57) was given per os to 
20 cattle, a total of 18 warbles developed in 
4 of the 20 animals whereas there were 
418 warbles in the 16 untreated controls. 
A technique for the implantation of the 
Hypoderma larvae, in experimental ani- 
mals, is being developed so that such in- 
secticides can be tested more efficiently.— 
S. B. Kendall in Vet. Rec. (June 7, 1958): 
486. 
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A Diagnostic Test for Organic 
Phosphate Insecticidal Poisoning 
of Swine 


DENNIS H. COX, Ph.D., and 
DOROTHY M. HARRIS, B.S. 


Tifton, Georgia 


In an earlier paper,’ a description of a 
simple and rapid color test as an aid in the 
diagnosis of anticholinesterase insecticidal 
poisoning of cattle was presented by this 
laboratory. The results showed that a low- 
ered blood cholinesterase level coincided 
with signs of the poisoning. 

However, the test as described for bo- 
vine blood was found to be unsatisfactory 
for swine blood. Hence, the original* and 
modified*® tests for cholinesterase in human 
blood had to be varied for use in testing 
swine blood. In contrast to the three modi- 
fications required to test bovine blood, only 
a change in the incubation period was 
needed. 


METHOD 


The reagents and materials are the same 
as described*® for the modified test for hu- 
man blood. The only change in the proce- 
dure was that the incubation period was 
extended to 45 minutes. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


To adapt the test to swine, blood was ob- 
tained from healthy hogs and weanling 
pigs with no known previous exposure to 
an organic phosphate insecticide. It was 
found that to obtain the development of an 
amber color, indicative of normal cholines- 
terase activity, the reagents used in the 
modified test® could be used, but the incu- 
bation period had to be extended to 45 min- 
utes. 

Blood was obtained from pigs that were 
experimentally dosed with an organic phos- 
phate insecticide. In every instance, the 
pigs had a definite lowered blood cholines- 
terase activity, as indicated by an olive- 
green or green color. In one set, signs of 
poisoning, such as shaking and increased 
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salivation, corresponded with inhibition of 
the enzyme as indicated by the test. 

As shown in the previous paper* on the 
use of this test for cattle, the advantages 
of the test for diagnosing organic phos- 
phate insecticidal poisoning of animals are 
evideni. 


SUMMARY 


The color test for blood cholinesterase, 
as previously described for use in the diag- 
nosis of organic phosphate insecticidal poi- 
soning of cattle, has been adapted to swine. 
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Treating Lungworms Successfully 

To test the efficacy of cyanacethydrazide 
(Imperial Chemical Indust., Ltd., Cheshire, 
England) against Dictyocaulus viviparus 
in cattle and Dictyocaulus filaria in sheep, 
two farms where these lungworms were 
prevalent, in Alberta, Canada, were se- 
lected for clinical trials. 

On one dairy farm, many calves had died 
from lungworm infection and the survivors 
were too stunted to be kept for milking. 
Ten typically affected calves, 7 to 11 
months old, were given 15 mg. of the drug 
per kilogram of body weight, either orally 
or subcutaneously, and the treatment was 
repeated at seven and 21 days. Three days 
after the first dose their appetites in- 
creased, coughing disappeared after the 
second treatment and, in a few weeks, all 
10 seemed normal and thrifty; the third 
dose may not have been necessary. The oral 
and subcutaneous treatments seemed 
equally effective. 

The flock of sheep selected consisted of 
150 ewes and 60 lambs, most of them in 
extremely poor condition; 30 ewes had died 
in the past year and coughing was pro- 
nounced. Approximately half were treated 
subcutaneously and in two weeks the owner 
urged that the others be treated also. One 
ewe died but the others improved markedly 
in weight and condition. 


There was a marked increase in the num- 
ber of larvae in the stools of these animals 
three to four days after treatment, indi- 
cating that the drug might be a useful aid 
for diagnosis—J. G. O'Donoghue in Ca- 
nad. J. Comp. Med. and Vet. Sci. (July, 
(1958): 237. 


Water Intorication.—Although healthy 
persons can drink large quantities of wa- 
ter without ill effect, two instances are re- 
ported where acute delirium and convul- 
sions followed the voluntary ingestion of 
massive volumes of water. 

One person had taken very little food or 
drink for four days but, six hours before 
admission, he complained of unquenchable 
thirst and consumed glass after glass of 
water until he had a convulsion. Estimated 
water intake was in excess of 1 gal. Ther- 
apy consisted of intravenous infusions of 
hypertonic (5%) sodium chloride solution. 
During the first hour, the patient had two 
more generalized convulsions which were 
controlled with intravenous barbiturate. 

Water intoxication can occur in normal 
persons when the rate of intake of a large 
volume of water temporarily exceeds the 
ability to maintain isotonicity of body 
fluids through prompt diuresis.—J.Am. 
M.A. (July 26, 1958): 168. 

Staining Polymorphonuclear Leukocytes 
in Urinary Sediment.—aA clinical diagnosis 
of pyelonephritis can be made without his- 
tological examination of renal tissue if a 
method is used that specifically stains poly- 
morphonuclear leukocytes in urine sedi- 
ment. 

A 15-ml. tube of fresh urine is centri- 
fuged for three to five minutes, The super- 
natant fluid is removed and one drop of 
solution A (cupric acetate 0.2%; nitric 
acid 0.054%; and dextrose 5.0%) is added 
and the sediment resuspended by tapping 
the tube. After allowing to stand four min- 
utes, one drop of solution B (benzidine 
dihydrochloride 0.2%, to which, shortly be- 
fore use, glycerite of hydrogen peroxide is 
added) is put in the tube and the sediment 
is well mixed and examined microscopical- 
ly. When stained correctly, the polymor- 
phonuclear leukocytes are greenish blue, 
indicating an active inflammatory process 
in the kidney which may be bacterial or 
nonbacterial in origin—New England J. 
Med. (June 26, 1958): 1301. 
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Pulmonary Pathology in Dogs Due to Air Pollution 


EARL J. CATCOTT, D.V.M., Ph.D.; CHARLES J. McCAMMON, M.D.; 
PAUL KOTIN, M.D. 


Los Angeles, California 


THE POSSIBILITY that air contaminants may 
have an adverse biological effect, even in 
the low concentrations which intermittently 
occur in urban areas, has been a matter of 
serious public health concern. In the Los 
Angeles area, the combination of geograph- 
ic, meteorological, and industrial factors 
have made the problem one of particular 
gravity. 

During the summer of 1957, a study was 
undertaken for the purpose of determining 
the presence, extent, and frequency of 
changes in the respiratory tracts in two 
selected groups of dogs. A correlation was 
sought between the frequency and intensity 
of air pollution and the development of 
specific pathological changes in the animals. 

Unpublished studies by two of us (C.J.M. 
and P.K.) have demonstrated the presence 
of a series of changes in dogs exposed, in 
inhalation chambers, to a synthetic smog 
produced by the exposure of gasoline vapor 
to ozone in the presence of ultraviolet light. 
These morphological changes were used as 
the reference point for the assessment of 
any changes observed in the animals. Dogs 
were selected for this study because of the 
excellent opportunity for their identifica- 
tion by age and period of residence in a 
particular area. 


METHODS AND RESULTS 


Of the 51 dogs necropsied, 23 were ob- 
tained from the Pasadena Humane Society, 
which is in an area of relatively dense air 
pollution, 6 were procured from a veter- 
inary hospital located near the Pasadena 
Humane Society, and 22 were obtained 
from the West Los Angeles Animal Shelter 
which is in an area of relatively light air 
pollution. 

The areas were designated as being 
“densely” or “lightly” polluted on the basis 
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of data obtained by the Los Angeles County 
Air Pollution Control District. 

All of the dogs were taken to the respec- 
tive animal shelters and the veterinary hos- 


Fig. 1—The sites selected for histopathological study 

were: trachea (A); left main stem bronchus (8); 

right main stem bronchus and bronchi of second 

order (C); terminal bronchi, bronchioles, and al- 

veoli (D); and bronchioles, alveoli, and subpleural 
areas (E). 


pital by their owners with the request that 
they be euthanatized. A great majority had 
been in the possession of only one family 
for most of their lives. Those animals which 
were identifiable by age and period of resi- 
dence were selected. The reasons for eutha- 
nasia included such factors as senility, un- 
suitable disposition, and changes in the 
owner’s status, resulting in inability to 
maintain the pet. All of the dogs selected 
were ambulatory, reasonably active, and ap- 
parently free of acute illnesses. 

The 51 dogs varied in age from 4 months 
to 18 years, with a mean age slightly over 
6 years. Of the 31 males, 6 had been cas- 
trated; of the 20 females, 3 had been 
spayed. 

The euthanasia of 45 dogs was accom- 
plished by rapid decompression but, in the 
6 animals obtained from the veterinary hos- 
pital in Pasadena, it was by intravenous in- 
jection of pentobarbital sodium. In all in- 
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Fig. 8—Focal area of hem- 
morrhage and edema lim- 
ited primarily to alveolar 
levels. This change is a 
constant finding in animals 
subjected to euthanasia by 
decompression. x 125. 


stances, the necropsy was done within two 
hours after death. 

Necropsy Findings.—The visceral organs 
of the thoracic and abdominal cavities were 
examined grossly. All abnormalities in size, 
color, and consistency of organs were re- 
corded. Sections of grossly abnormal areas 
were taken for histological examination. 
The respiratory tracts were removed in 
toto, beginning at a level immediately ce- 
phalad to the larynx. Specimens for histo- 
logical study were obtained from five areas 
as shown (fig. 1). 


Gross Findings——The lungs obtained 
from dogs killed by rapid decompression 
showed a diffused redness over 5 to 70 per 
cent of the pleural surface of the pulmo- 
nary tissue. The consistency of the tissue 
was changed, with the lungs showing a uni- 
form increase in firmness and weight. 

Petechiae were frequently seen in the 
discolored regions which were usually lo- 
cated near the central portion of the lobes. 
The peripheral areas frequently, and the 
central areas occasionally, contained gray- 


Legends for Illustrations on Opposite Page 


Fig. 2—Section of trachea from a dog, showing no specific abnormalities. The papillary nature of 
the epithelium is a constant finding in dogs and probably represents postmortem contraction of 
elastic tissue. x 65. 


Fig. 3—Higher magnification of part of the trachea shown in figure 2, showing essentially normal 
epithelium with cilia intact and goblet cell distribution with normal limits. x 425. 


Fig. 4—Intact bronchial epithelium. Goblet cell activity appears to be somewhat increased. Notice 
absence of subepithelial vascular congestion and inflammatory cellular infiltration. x 500. 


Fig. 5—Bronchiolar epithelium with marked thickening of basement membrane and peribronchial 

smooth musculature. Minimal cellular infiltrate may be noticed peribronchially. Included area of 

alveoli at margins of section are free of infiltrate. This finding has been observed in numerous dogs 
and appears to reflect age. x 450. 


Fig. 6—Area of pecific p 
finding is a pecific resp 


itis, with bronchiolization of thickened alveolar septa. This 
seen frequently in a variety of mammalian species. x 125. 


Fig. 7—Higher magnification of section from figure 6, showing cellular detail. « 500. 
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Fig. 9—Tracheobronchial epithelium of a dog ex- 
posed to synthetic smog in concentrations simulating 
natural conditions. Notice subepithelial, acute in- 


flammatory, cellular infiltrate (stage | response). x 
400. 


Fig. !0—Tracheobronchial epithelium of a dog ex- 
posed to synthetic smog. Notice coagulation necrosis 
of epithelium (stage 2). x 400. 


Fig. ||—Respiratory epithelium of dog with denuda- 

tion of superficial epithelium. The basal layer of cells 

is essentially intact. Notice marked subepithelial cellu- 
lar inflammation. x 400. 


Figures 9 to I! represent experimental exposure to 

synthetic smog consisting of ozonized gasoline in in- 

halation chambers with concentrations from 0.5 to 

1.0 p.p.m. total oxidant for an average daily exposure 
of three to four hours for nine months. 


ish white patches, which on cut surface 
were slightly elevated. 

Lungs obtained from dogs killed with 
pentobarbital sodium had normal color and 
consistency. 

The lungs of nearly all dogs older than 5 
years were mildly discolored with dark par- 
ticulate matter. This was observed equally 
among the dogs from Pasadena and West 
Los Angeles. The pigmentation was dif- 
fusely distributed throughout all the pulmo- 
nary lobes. 

Gross examination of the tracheobronch- 
ial trees revealed no pathological changes. 
Pulmonary neoplasms, cysts, abscesses, and 
areas of fibrosis, though particularly sought 
for, were not observed. 

Microscopic Findings.—Histological ex- 
amination of the tracheobronchial epi- 
thelium, the peribronchial glands, and the 
pulmonary parenchyma revealed no uni- 
form or consistent changes. The character- 
istic pattern of morphological changes ob- 
served in dogs exposed to synthetic smog in 
inhalation chambers was totally absent. 

The changes produced in the experimental 
animals included increased activity of the 
mucous cells, focal areas of epithelial de- 
nudation, marked peribronchial and peri- 
bronchiolar cellular infiltration, and focal 
areas of an entity arbitraril: designated as 
smog pneumonitis. Representative sections 
from the tracheobronchial trees of dogs 
submitted for euthanasia and reported in 
this study are shown (fig. 2-8). Changes 
produced in the respiratory tracts of dogs 
exposed to synthetic smog for three to four 
hours daily for nine months are shown (fig. 
9-11). 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Fifty-one dogs were examined at ne- 
cropsy within 24 hours after euthanasia. 
All the visceral organs were examined and 
appropriate sections from the tracheobron- 
chial trees were taken for histological ex- 
amination. The dogs were selected from two 
areas of Los Angeles County which have 
contrasting patterns of atmospheric pollu- 
tion. 

Findings in the dogs under study were 
contrasted with respiratory tract changes 
induced in other dogs by exposure to a syn- 
thetic smog in inhalation chambers. The 
subjects had been exposed to natural air 
pollution as it occurs in the Los Angeles 
area for periods varying from four months 
to 18 years. No characteristic or pathogno- 
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monic pattern of morphological changes in 
the tracheobronchial epithelium, subepith- 
elial glands, or in the pulmonary paren- 
chyma of the dogs under study could be de- 
tected. 


Rabies Prophylaxis 


A study was made to determine the effi- 
eacy cf various methods of preventing 
rabies in exposed persons in southern In- 
dia. The methods used were: (1) anti- 
rabies serum alone; (2) 5 per cent Semple 
vaccine; (3) a combination of serum and 
vaccine; and (4) high egg-passage, chicken 
embryo-adapted rabies vaccine with and 
without serum. Healthy guinea pigs weigh- 
ing about 400 Gm. were used in the protec- 
tion experiments. Mice were employed for 
serum-neutralization tests. 

When anti-rabies serum was given alone, 
it definitely prolonged the incubation peri- 
od but did not prevent development of 
rabies. With doses of 5 per cent Semple 
vaccine, it was possible to confer protection 
on animals against virulent strains of 
street virus provided the treatment was 
started seven days before challenge. Com- 
bined use of serum and vaccine after in- 
fection was of great value under certain 
conditions. 

There appeared to be an optimum in the 
relationship between the quantity of serum 
and the antigenicity and dosage of vaccine 
administered. High egg-passage Flury vac- 
cine given before infection gave good pro- 
tection but serum and high egg-passage 
Flury vaccine administered after infection 
were not of value against an Indian strain 
of street virus—J.Am.M.A. (May 24, 
1958): 505. 


Role of Brown Fat in Development of 
Bat Rabies.—That the brown (hibernat- 
ing) fat plays a role in the pathogenesis of 
rabies in bats is indicated by studies on 
the progression of peripherally inoculated 
rabies virus. The virus may be retained in 
the brown fat of bats free of clinical rabies 
—another example of selective viral lipo- 
tropism.—Vet. Bull. (June, 1958): Item 
1768. 


Detecting Glaucoma Early.—Testing oc- 
ular tension by palpation through the lids 
is unreliable even in the hands of the ex- 
perienced. The tonometer, which works on 
the simple principle that an eye with low 


tension dimples more easily than one with 
high intraocular pressure, can detect slight 
differences of pressure. To reduce the in- 
cidence of blindness due to glaucoma, a 
diagnosis should be made early and by 
means of tonometry.—Brit. Med. J. (April 
12, 1958): 881. 


A New Treatment for Glaucoma.—Card- 
rase (6-ethoxybenzothiazole-2-sulfona- 
mide), a new potent carbonic anhydrase 
inhibitor, was given to 20 patients with 
various types of glaucoma. Dosage varied 
from 31 mg. given two or four times a day 
to 125 mg. twice a day. Treatment had to 
be discontinued by only two patients be- 
cause of side effects such as nausea and 
weakness. The drug was effective in lower- 
ing ocular tension in glaucoma; it proved 
to be twice as potent and equally as well 
tolerated as acetazolamide.—J.Am.M.A. 
(May 17, 1958): 402. 


Injudicious Use of Steroid-Containing 
Eye Drops.—The injudicious use of eye 
drops containing steroids can result in loss 
of vision and even in loss of the eye. Her- 
petic iritis, corneal necrosis, and corneal 
perforation, all rare complications in the 
past, have become more common since the 
advent of topical steroids. 

The diagnosis of dendritic keratitis could 
easily be missed without the aid of a slit- 
lamp microscope and the unwise use of an 
antibiotic-steroid combination in this con- 
dition could lead to corneal necrosis and 
perforation. Fungal keratitis is known to 
follow the use of topical steroids in the eye. 
Of persons treated with topical cortisone 
for more than three weeks, 67 per cent 
have demonstrable fungi in the conjunc- 
tival sac—New England J. Med. (May 8, 
1958): 946. 


Fluorescent Markers of Antibiotics in 
Milk.—Addition of a combination of fat- 
soluble fluorescein and uranine (sodium 
fluorescein) to antibiotic preparations, for 
intramammary infusion, can provide a 
rapid and satisfactory means for detecting 
antibiotics in the milk. These agents can 
be detected in the milk with the naked eye 
for 48 hours after treatment, and with 
ultraviolet light for 96 hours, by their 
bright green fluorescence. There was no 
evidence that they caused ill effects.—J. 
Dai. Sci. (May, 1958): 617. 
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ENZOOTIC ATAXIA, a noninfectious disease of 
young sheep, is characterized by progres- 
sive locomotor incoordination, and _ is 
caused by copper deficiency. Although the 
disease has been observed and studied in 
many major sheep-producing areas, it has 
not been reported from North America. 
The purpose of this report is to record the 
occurrence of enzootic ataxia in sheep from 
two farm flocks in southern Colorado. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Enzootic ataxia has been observed and studied 
in Australia,** Britain,”" New Zealand,** South 
Africa,” and South America." Lambs from birth 
to 4 months of age may be affected. The incidence 
in affected flocks varies from low to 90 per cent 
of lambs born. The cause has been shown to be 
chronic copper deficiency in ewes during gestation. 
In one study, the dried livers of affected lambs 
contained a mean of 6.4 parts per million (p.p.m.) 


of copper, while those of normal lambs contained 
a mean of 241.0 p.p.m?* 

In Australia’ and New Zealand,‘* moderate to 
high intake of molybdenum enhanced the copper 
deficiency by accelerating the rate of copper ex- 
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cretion. The congenital cases were characterized 
by partial or complete paralysis,” whereas cases 
acquired postnatally showed a retarded growth rate 
and posterior muscular incoordination, followed by 
progressive ascending paralysis.’* 

Pathological changes were limited to the cen- 
tral nervous and skeletal systems and included ex- 
tensive demyelinization of the cerebrum in animals 
with congenital cases’ and demyelinization of the 
spinal cord and bone fragility in those with cases 
acquired postnatally." Neuronal degeneration in 
the spinal cord was observed in some studies,’™ 
but not in others.” Although treatment of affected 
lambs was unsuccessful, progress of the disease 
was arrested by the administration of 7.5 mg. of 
copper, daily, per lamb.’ 

Enzootic ataxia was prevented by either of three 
methods of supplying copper to pregnant ewes: 
(a) oral administration to each ewe of three doses 
of 1.5 Gm. of copper sulfate per dose at two-week 
intervals during the midgestation period’; (6) the 
consumption by pregnant ewes of salt containing 


Fig. !—Cross section of 
cervical spinal cord of a 
normal lamb. Weil's stain: 


x 12. 


copper sulfate at the rate of 28 Gm. (1 oz.) per 
100 ewes per week; (¢) annual application of 51 
Ib. of crushed copper sulfate per acre of pasture.’ 


Two AFFECTED FLOCKS IN COLORADO 


The two affected flocks of sheep were 
maintained on adjacent farms near the city 
of La Jara, in southern Colorado. 
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Fig. 2—Cross section of 
cervical spinal cord from 
lamb affected with enzo- 
otic ataxia, showing demy- 
elinization of dorsolateral! 
tract dorsal spino- 
cerebellar tract (b); ven- 
tral corticospinal tract (c}. 
Weil's stain: x 12. 


Flock A consisted of approximately 110 from the lamb crop. On successive seasons, 
crossbred Rambouillet ewes which were different rams were used for breeding. 
maintained continuously on the farm. Farm crops consisted of alfalfa, barley, 
Their ages varied from young to old since potatoes, clover, and grass pasture. During 
ewe replacements were selected annually summers, the ewes grazed on pasture and 


Fig. 3—Spinal cord of a lamb affected with enzootic ataxia. A degenerated neuron is above and 
normal neurons are below. Nocht's stain; x 187. 
Fig. 4—The same degenerated neuron shown in figure 3. Nocht's stain; x 374. 
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Fig. 5—Spinal cord of a. 
Normal neurons are above and a degenerated neuron 
is below. Nocht's stain; x 178. 

Fig. 6—Medulla oblongata of lamb with enzootic 
ataxia. A normal neuron is below and a tremendously 
enlarged and degenerated neuron is above. Nocht's 

stain; x 374. 


fields of the farm. During winters, they 
continued to graze and were fed alfalfa and 
some grain supplement. Lambing occurred 
in April. 

Affected lambs were first observed in 
1951 when 5 lambs showed signs of enzo- 
otic ataxia. During the successive five 
years the incidence increased progressively 
until approximately 50 per cent of the 
lambs of both sexes were affected. 

Flock B resembled flock A in every way, 
including breeding, feeding, and manage- 
ment, except for two differences: (a) The 
majority of the ewes were 7 years old and 
had been on the farm for five years; and 
(b) the disease did not appear until the 
lamb crops of 1956 and 1957, each crop 
having 6 lambs with enzootic ataxia. 


CLINICAL SIGNS 

. Affected animals varied from a few 
weeks to approximately 4 months of age. 
They showed muscular weakness and in- 
coordination which began in the hindlegs 
and progressed to include the forelegs. 
Ambulation was abnormal and was accom- 
plished with lateral oscillations and hop- 
ping movements of the hindlimbs. The 
lambs preferred to remain recumbent but 
their temperatures and appetites remained 
normal. 

In early stages, signs of the disease were 
not present during rest and moderate ac- 
tivity but were often provoked by driving 
and other forced activities. In advanced 
stages, affected lambs tended to remain re- 
cumbent and always manifested the pecul- 
iar gait during ambulation. In terminal 
stages, motor paralysis of the limbs caused 
continuous recumbency. 

The hemoglobin of ewes, normal lambs, 
and affected lambs was normal. Their wool 
was also normal. 

Although many affected lambs died from 
emaciation and intercurrent diseases, mild- 
ly affected animals were fattened and 
marketed. 


PATHOLOGICAL CHANGES 
At necropsy, no gross primary organic 
alterations were discernible. 
Histopathological changes were limited 
to the central nervous system. In the spinal 
cord, changes were prominent in the cervi- 
cal and thoracic segments. Demyelinization 
was bilateral and present in the dorso- 
lateral tracts, dorsal spinocerebellar tracts, 
and ventral corticospinal tracts (fig. 1,2). 
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Neuronal degeneration, although not 
abundant, occurred in some cells in the 
spinal cord, medulla oblongata, and thala- 
mus of all affected lambs. In the spinal 
cord, degenerated neurons were in the ven- 
tral horns and in the cervices of the dorsal 
horns. Affected cells were enlarged by as 
much as a factor of 5. The cytoplasm 
showed tigrolysis and eosinophilic homo- 
geneity. In some cells the nuclei were ec- 
centric but apparently viable; in other cells 
with advanced changes the nuclei, axones, 
and dendrites were absent (fig. 3-8). 

The copper and molybdenum content of 
the liver was determined (table 1) for 3 
lambs affected with enzootic ataxia and for 
10 comparable normal lambs from northern 
Colorado. 


DISCUSSION 


The metabolism of copper, molybdenum, 
and inorganic sulfates is interrelated.’:* 
High dietary intake of molybdenum re- 
duces hepatic stores of copper. Low intake 
of inorganic sulfate results in high blood 
level and hepatic storage of molybdenum. 
Copper deficiency may be simple and re- 


Fig. 7—Thalamus of a lamb with enzootic ataxia. A normal neuron is above and an enlarged, ne- 
crotic neuron is below. Nocht's stain; x 374. 

Fig 8.—Thalamus of a lamb with enzootic ataxia. A normal neuron is below and a degenerated 

neuron is above. Nocht's stain; x 374. 


TABLE |—Copper and Molybdenum in Dried Livers 
of Normal Lambs and Those with Enzootic Ataxia 


Lambs—normal ataxia 
Copper Molybdenum Copper Molybdenum 


No. (p.p.m.) (p.p.m.) No. (p.p.m.) (p.p.m.) 
1 240 20 11 15 65 
2 226 18 12 12 $1 
3 201 29 13 il 36 
a 216 17 “ 

248 27 
6 212 16 
7 192 14 
8 186 22 
9 218 18 
10 206 20 
Mean 214.5 20.2 12.7 50.7 


sult from inadequate intake of that element 
or may be complicated and result from ex- 
cessive intake of molybdenum. While 
hepatic stores of molybdenum were higher 
in the Colorado lambs affected with enzo- 
otic ataxia than in norma! lambs, the pre- 
cise cause of the copper deficiency was not 
determined. 


SUMMARY 


Enzootic ataxia occurred in two flocks 
of sheep on adjacent farms of southern 
Colorado. The clinical signs were progres- 
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sive locomotor incoordination which began 
in the hindlimbs and progressed to the 
forelimbs, terminating in paralysis of the 
limbs. Pathological changes were spinal 
cord demyelinization of the dorsolateral, 
spinocerebellar, and ventral corticospinal 
tracts, and neuronal degeneration and ne- 
crosis in the spinal cord, medulla oblongata, 
and thalamus. 

Chemical analysis of dried liver showed 
a mean copper content of 12.7 parts per 
million (p.p.m.) and a molybdenum content 
of 50.7 p.p.m. for lambs with enzootic 
ataxia, and a mean copper content of 214.5 
p.p.m. and a mean molybdenum content of 
20.2 p.p.m. for comparable normal lambs. 
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Enterotoxemia of Sheep 


Clostridium welchii type D commonly in- 
habits the alimentary tracts of animals but 
the disease can not be reproduced even 
with large quantities of this culture while 
the animals are on a normal ration, such as 
hay. This may be due to the absence of 
large quantities of fermentable substrate; 
to the rapid flow of the intestinal content 
which soon removes accumulations of bac- 
teria and toxin; or because the toxin is not 
easily absorbed. 

The disease can be reproduced consist- 
ently if the ration is changed suddenly and 
large quantities of rich feeds such as wheat 
are eaten before the culture is introduced. 
In these circumstances, the rumen flora can 
not adapt rapidly enough to prevent the 
escape of undigested or partly digested 
feed into the small intestine, thus provid- 
ing an ideal substrate for the organism. 
Also, high concentrations of the toxin and 
possibly of other metabolic products of the 
bacteria increase the permeability of the 
intestine, resulting in absorption of the 
toxin and acute enterotoxemia. 

The disease may be prevented by avoid- 
ing sudden changes of ration, preventing 
sheep from overeating, and by vaccination. 
—Vet. Bull. (May, 1958): Item 1377. 


Polioencephalomalacia in Sheep 

In May, 1957, complete to partial blind- 
ness occurred, without eye lesions, in 30 to 
40 wethers in a flock which had been pas- 
tured for nine months. Some affected ani- 


_ mals would push their heads against ob- 


jects; others remained alert. All recovered 
completely in four to six weeks, except 3 
which were taken for study and necropsy. 

Numerous foci of noninflammatory ne- 
crosis of the neurones in the deeper layers 
of the cerebrocortical gray matter were 
the only microscopic lesions found. 

In a second flock of 120 yearlings, 10 per 
cent were similarly affected. The condition 
had not previously been reported in New 
Zealand. It is suggested that the lesions 
may result from neurotoxic action of sub- 
lethal levels of Clostridium welchii type D 
toxin.—J. Mullins et al. in New Zealand 
Vet. J. (April, 1958): 52. 


[Polioencephalomalacia in cattle and 
sheep has been reported from Colorado— 
JOURNAL, Oct. 1, 1956: 311.] 
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The recent untimely death of Bob An- 
deres, the energetic, progressive publisher 
and editor of our sister journal, Veterinary 
Medicine, causes us to pause and review 
the unique and important service of that 
publication to our profession. 

Starting in 1905, as the monthly Jowa- 
Nebraska Veterinary Bulletin, for practi- 
tioners, it was purchased by Dr. D. M. 
Campbell, in 1910, and thereafter pub- 
lished in Chicago as the American Journal 
of Veterinary Medicine. In 1910 (5 years 
before the American Veterinary Review 
was acquired and published as the JOURNAL 
of the AVMA), it had a record circulation 
for an American veterinary publication of 
2,200. Ten years later, the name was short- 
ened to Veterinary Medicine. 

In 1949, it passed to the control of Dr. 
Robert L. Anderes and since then has been 
published in Kansas City, Mo. 

To quote from the splendid 50th Anni- 
versary Issue, of November, 1955 (p. 501): 


“The progress of Veterinary Medicine, 
the magazine, closely parallels the progress 
of veterinary medicine, the profession. 
They have literally grown up together.” 


That this growth period saw some radi- 
cal changes can be illustrated by a single 
statistical comparison, e.g., in 1910 there 
were in this country 28,273,000 horses and 
mules valued at $3,268 million vs. 22,774,- 
000 dairy cattle valued at $815 million. To- 
day, with more efficient production, there 
are 10 per cent fewer dairy cows but the 
number of horses and mules has shrunk to 
3,273,000 (88% fewer). The value of all 
horses and mules has dropped from four 
times to about one twelfth that of all dairy 
cattle. 


THE PATTERN FOR SUCCESS 

That Veterinary Medicine has continu- 
ously been a solid success as a private jour- 
nalistic venture has been due chiefly to its 
sustained contact with and understanding 
of the problems of a large majority of vet- 
erinary practitioners. 

In its early years, even the nongraduates, 
who were practicing with what might have 
been called “squatters” licenses, profited 
from the sometimes crude but interesting 
and practical articles published. 

Featured sections, such as page after 
page of brief “Case Reports” and “Queries 
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and Answers,” and individual pages of 
notes, such as “Purely Practical” and “Zoo- 
technique Notes,” were popular with all 
practitioners. 

As the type and training of veterinar- 
ians changed, Veterinary Medicine grad- 
ually published more scientific articles. 
This ability to keep a few jumps ahead of 
changes in its “clientele” was due chiefly 
to the talent of its capable editors to main- 
tain their grass roots contact with practi- 
tioners. They regularly attended conven- 
tions and were guided in their choice of 
articles, by the current popularity of the 
subjects. They frequently requested speak- 
ers, whose papers were well received, to 
submit them for publication. They under- 
stood public relations among veterinarians. 


A WELL-STATED TRIBUTE 

This characteristic was eloquently de- 
scribed by the editor of the British Veteri- 
nary Journal who stated, in the 50th An- 
niversary Issue of Veterinary Medicine (p. 
510): 


“In the early days most of the veterinary 
material recorded the personal observations 
and conceptions of those who practiced 
their profession in the field. Now many of 
the articles set forth the results of experi- 
mental tests recorded with scientific preci- 
sion. Whilst one must be deeply conscious 
of all that we owe to the scientific workers 
in the laboratories, one can not but regret 
that the ink in the clinician’s pen seems to 
have dried up in almost exact proportion to 
the flux of those wielded by the research 


workers. .. . Veterinary Medicine seems to 
be able to keep a fair balance between... . 
material . . . of clinical and laboratory ori- 
gin.” 


We of the JOURNAL appreciate the excel- 
lent long range contribution of Veterinary 
Medicine and would like to believe that it 
and the JOURNAL of the AVMA have more 
or less complemented each other. We have 
advantages, but also obligations, that it 
does not have. 

We recognize Veterinary Medicine as a 
worthy competitor and as a valued journa- 
listic colieague. May it continue to serve 
the profession and to prosper in the fu- 
ture, even more, if possible, than it has in 
the past. 
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Serum Transaminase in White Muscle Disease 


In 14 lambs with artificially induced white mus- 
cle disease and in 17 lambs with naturally occur- 
ring cases, increased serum glutamic oxalacetic 
transaminase (SGOT) levels, 25 to 170 times nor- 
mal, occurred. Calves with both the skeletal and 
cardiac types of white muscle disease showed an 
average SGOT level of 524 units per milliliter. No 
difference in SGOT levels was observed between 
the skeletal and cardiac types of white muscle dis- 
ease in calves. Normal SGOT level in lambs was 
56 + 31 units per milliliter and, for calves, 56 > 
17 units per milliliter. 

Increased SGOT values occurred prior to the 
developmen: of symptoms in 4 lambs with artifi- 
cially induced white muscle disease. 

Some normal-appearing animals in affected 
flocks and herds also had moderate elevations of 
the transaminase values. Control animals from 
flocks and herds with no histories of white muscle 
disease had uniformly low transaminase values.— 
{Kenneth L. Kuttler and Donald W. Marble: Re- 
lationship of Serum Transaminase to Naturally 
Occurring and Artificially Induced White Muscle 
Disease in Calves and Lambs. Am. J. Vet. Res., 
19, (July, 1958): 632-636.} 


Resin-Agglutination Test for Vesicular 
Stomatitis 

A good correlation was observed between the 
serum-neutralization and the resin agglutination- 
inhibition titers of 43 serums with antibodies to 
vesicular stomatitis virus. Resin-agglutination titers 
of tissues and fluid from chicken embryos inocu- 
lated with vesicular stomatitis virus indicated that 
the viral antigen was more abundant and appeared 
earlier in the embryo than in the choriallantoic 
membrane or the allantoic fluid. No correlation 
was found between infectivity and resin-agglutina- 
tion titers. 

A marked cross-reaction between the two im- 
munological types of vesicular stomatitis virus 
was observed. Treatment of the virus with heat or 
formalin destroyed its infectivity but not its anti- 
genicity as detected with the resin-agglutination 
test. 

The possibility was discussed that the viral anti- 
gen detected by the resin-agglutination test might 
be separated from the infectious viral particles.— 
{F. M. Nieto and D. Segre: The Resin-Agglutina- 
tion Test for Vesicular Stomatitis. Am. J]. Vet. 
Res., 19, (July, 1958): 761-764.} 


Effects of Stilbestrol on Calves 
Diethylstilbestrol (stilbestrol) was given to 
yearling heifers, heifer calves, and bull calves for 
approximately five months to determine any ab- 
normalities in the reproductive organs or in sexual 
behavior attributable to the treatment. 
Yearling heifers showed no differences in the 


frequency and duration of estrus or in fertility. 
Estrogenic assays indicated that over 40 per cent 
of the estrogen equivalent of stilbestrol intake 
was eliminated in the feces. 

Stilbestrol seemed to hasten and accentuate the 
the onset of puberty in heifer calves. However, no 
observable consequences, as measured by semen 
evaluations and comparisons of testicular size, 
were observed in treated bull calves—{H. W. 
Reuber: Effects of Dietbylstilbestrol Feeding on 
the Bovine Reproductive Tract. Am. J]. Vet. Res., 
19, (July, 1958): 585-590.} 


Electrocardiographic Studies in Dairy Cattle 

Systematic unipolar exploration of thoracic per- 
imeters, esophagus, rumen, and the right side of 
the heart, in 12 unrelated animals, was used in 
defining the nature of the spread of the impulse 
in the bovine heart. 

One “precardial” lead, selected on the basis of 
the unipolar study, was compared with leads I, II, 
and III in 25 sets of identical twins and in 45 un- 
related animals, as regards reproducibility. There 
was discordance in general reference to QRS and 
T. The QRS potentials, in general, tended to have 
opposite polarity with reference to analogous lo- 
cations in man and the dog. An entirely different 
pathway of activation must occur in cattle. Heart 
position and conduction characteristics in this 
species would appear to be such that marked vari- 
ability from animal to animal occurs in the “stand- 
ard” bipolar limb leads. Selected electrode loca- 
tions may more reproducibly represent auricular 
and ventricular potentials; one bipolar chest lead 
is described which appears to have promise for 
general use.—{A. F. Sellers, A. Hemingway, E. 
Simonson, and W. E. Petersen: Unipolar and Bi- 
polar Electrocardiographic Studies in Dairy Cattle. 
Am. J. Vet. Res., 19, (July, 1958): 620-624.} 


Blood Calcium in Bovine Ketosis 


In cows with uncomplicated ketosis, the serum 
calcium has been found to be lowered significantly 
when the level of total acetone bodies in the blood 
is above 45 mg./100 ml. When blood acetone was 
above this value, the average serum calcium was 
8.8 mg./100 ml., as compared with 10.04 mg./100 
ml. for control animals. The difference was found 
to be significant at the 0.1 per cent level of prob- 
ability. In 3 animals, serum calcium returned to 
normal while blood acetone still was markedly 
elevated. This coincided with the disappearance of 
clinical signs of disease and recovery of the appe- 
tite. 

Based on experience from short-time hunger 
experiments, the theory is advanced that the hypo- 
calcemic tendency in animals with ketosis is due to 
reduced feed intake. 

Serum calcium was found to be positively cor- 
related with blood sugar. Serum magnesium was 
not found to be systemically changed in ketotic 
animals.—{Karl Halse and Weiert Velle: Blood 
Calcium in Bovine Ketosis. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 19, 
(July, 1958): 575-579.} 
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Infectious Canine Hepatitis 

The intranuclear inclusion bodies in the hepatic 
parenchymal cells of pups experimentally infected 
with infectious canine hepatitis virus were studied 
by electron microscopy. They were identified 
readily in thin sections under the electron micro- 
scope, because their appearance resembled that 
observed by light microscopy. 

The inclusion bodies were composed of numer- 
ous viral particles and an amorphous matrix. The 
average diameter of the particles was approxi- 
mately 65 my in sections from which the embed- 
ding plastic was not removed, and approximately 
71 mu in shadowed preparations. 

The particles could be divided into three types 
—uniformly dense particles, those containing a 
dense central body, and those with transparent 
cores. 

The matrix appeared to have been derived 
mostly from chromatin and to have been utilized 
for viral particle formation—{Masanori Tajima 
and Tsunemasa Motobashi: Electron Micrographs 
of Intranuclear Inclusions in Hepatic Cells of Dogs 
with Infectious Canine Hepatitis. Am. ]. Vet. Res., 
19, (July, 1958): 666-674.} 


| BOOKS AND REPORTS 


The Alimentary Tract of the Ruminant 

The book consists of a limited number of pages 
which discuss the development of the four com- 
partments of the ruminant stomach and of the 
small and large intestines. These are followed by 
a review of the process of ingestion and move- 
ments of the organs as the ingested material passes 
down the alimentary tract. 

The body of the book is a series of radiographs 
and selected frames from a film showing a se- 
quence of movements. Through the use of such 
film, it was possible to rerun the sequence and 
study it repeatedly. 

Using barium sulfate in the usual manner, it 
was possible to record the first meal of milk, and 
many succeeding ones. Studies were made on 
lambs, kids, calves, and small but mature sheep 
and goats. 

The movement of milk, cereal, hay, and of a 
mixture of cereal and hay could be studied by the 
techniques used, and the authors have recorded 
movements not previously described because they 
have never been clearly observed. 

The book should be useful to the veterinarian 
whose practice includes ruminant patients, as well 
as to physiologists and anatomists. One practical 
observation was that in a study of twin calves, the 
gruel ingested by one was deposited in the abo- 
masum as expected, while the gruel ingested by 
the other was deposited in the rumen and reticu- 
lum, which was not expected. The latter calf de- 
veloped much less rapidly than the former.—{The 
Alimentary Tract of the Ruminant. By David Ben- 
zie and A, T. Phillipson. 24 pages; 53 plates. 
Charles C Thomas, Springfield, lll. 1957. Price 
$5.50.}—R. C. KLUSSENDORF. 


Veterinary Drug Encyclopedia and 
Therapeutic Index 

The sixth edition of this encyclopedia contains 
sections on (1) drugs, biological products, and 
foods, with a description of each product, its ac- 
tion and uses, methods of administration, how sup- 
plied, and the name of the supplying company; 
(2) cat and dog foods, with an analysis of each of 
the ten described; (3) feed additives, describing 
the basic formulations of the major feed manu- 
facturers; (4) a manufacturers’ index, listing the 
source of supply of veterinary drugs; and (5) a 
therapeutic index which gives the drugs under 
their various classifications. 

Veterinarians will find this book a valuable 
reference tool.—{Veterinary Drug Encyclopedia 
and Therapeutic Index. Edited by Hadley C. 
Stephenson and Stanley G. Mittlestaedt. 412 pages; 
paper bound. Drug Publications, Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 1958. Price not given.} 


Listeriosis (Listeriosen} 

This publication, as a supplement of the journal 
Zentralblat fir Veterinirmedizin, consists of 11 
papers about Listeria infections presented at a 
symposium sponsored by the University in Gies- 
sen, Germany. It brings up the recent experience 
and development in listeriosis pertaining to both 
man and animals. The first papers deal with mor- 
phological and cultural characteristics of Listeria 
monocytogenes. Others discuss serological studies 
and serodiagnosis of listeriosis. Further papers are 
devoted to the pathological anatomy and patho- 
genesis of listeriosis; still others to listeriosis in 
man and animals. 

The paper “Experimental Listeriosis in Pregnant 
Animals” has been written in English, others are 
in German, but each one has an English summary. 
—{Listeriosis (Listeriosen). By E. Roots and D. 
Strauch. 116 pages; 15 illustrations. Paul Parey, 
Berlin, Germany. 1958. Price about $3.50.}—F. 
KRAL. 


Plants Poisonous to Livestock in the 
Western States 

This excellent bulletin, illustrated with color 
plates and sketches, deals with poisonous plants in 
the western states. It should be useful to veteri- 
narians working west of the Mississippi River.— 
{Sixteen Plants Poisonous to Livestock in the 
Western States. 49 pages. U.S.D.A., Farmers’ Bul- 
letin No. 2106, Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C, April, 1958. Price not given.} 


Bibliography of Avian Mycosis 

This partially annotated collection of 521 refer- 
ences on fungus diseases of birds would be of 
value to anyone who works with the mycoses.— 
{A Bibliography of Avian Mycosis. By H. L. 
Chute and D. C. O'Meara. 81 pages. Maine Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Orono, Maine. Oct., 
1957. Price mot given.} 
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Eighty-Sixth Annual Meeting of the American 
Public Health Association 


The American Public Health Association an- 
nounced Aug. 10, 1958, that its eighty-sixth 
annual meeting in St. Louis, Mo., October 27 
to 31, will feature reports on progress being 
made by the voluntary and governmental 
agencies toward solving the major health prob- 
lems facing mankind. 

More than 4,000 health authorities from the 
Americas and other parts of the world are ex- 
pected to attend. Forty related organizations 
are scheduling sessions during the same week. 

Berwyn F. Mattison, M.D., the association's 
executive secretary, discussed the program as 
“reflecting the tremendous range of current 
public health research. . .” Much interest, he 
feels, will be centered on a morning session, 
October 29, dealing “with ionizing radiation 
and atmospheric pollution.” 

Among the many subjects included on the 
program will be sessions on epidemiology, food 
and nutrition, the laboratory, occupational 
health, and public health education. The scien- 
tific sessions will be held in Kiel Auditorium, 
where the scientific and technical exhibits will 
be displayed. 

Registration for scientific sessions will be 
opened to all interested persons. Local arrange- 
ments are being made by a committee headed 
by J. Earl Smith, M.D., St. Louis Health Com- 
missioner. 


American Public Health Association Creates 
Five New Staff Positions 


The American Public Health Association, as 
part of a long-range expansion and reorganiza- 
tion to help communities cope with new and 
changing health needs, has filled five newly- 
created key staff positions, according to a re- 
cent announcement by Berwyn F. Mattison, 
M.D., executive secretary. 

Thomas Hood, M.D., M.P.H., formerly ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Kansas State Board 
of Health since 1951, has been named associate 
executive director, effective last August 1. 


Effective September 1, James L. Troupin, 
M.D., M.S.P.H., became associate director as- 
signed to the association’s committee on pro- 
fessional education. Formerly, he had been en- 
gaged in similar work with the World Health 
Organization in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Chief of the legislative unit of the National 
Tuberculosis Association since 1951, Noble 
Swearingen joined the A.P.H.A. on June 1, as 
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director of its recently created Washington 
office, which will also serve as liaison office 
with affiliated societies in the southern region 
of the country. 

Robert Mytinger, M.P.H., formerly secretary 
of the public health committee of the Paper 
Cup and Container Institute, will be the first 
director of the A.P.H.A.’s recently recreated 
Western Regional Office in San Francisco, 
effective last August 11. 

Edward Wellin, Ph.D., research associate at 
the Harvard School of Public Health in the 
field of social anthropology, will serve as chief 
investigator for a three-year study on the rela- 
tion between public health and the behavioral 
sciences, to be conducted under a grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health. He 
joined the staff September 1. 

Major support for the reorganization and ex- 
pansion program has come from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and the W. K. Kellogg Foun- 
dation, each of which has granted the associa- 
tion $150,000 for this purpose. 


Courses at Communicable Disease Center 
Offered During 1958-1959 


The United States Public Health Service is 
offering an extensive number of courses in 
communicable disease control and related sub- 
jects at the Communicable Disease Center in 
Atlanta, Ga., between September, 1958, and 
June, 1959. 

Among the subjects scheduled are: 

October 6-10—Laboratory Methods in the 

Diagnosis of Rabies. Course 826, Chamblee, 
Ga. 

October 6-17—Tests for Syphilis Using Tre- 
ponemal Antigens. Course 452, Chamblee, 
Ga. 

October 13-24—Laboratory Methods in the 
Diagnosis of Viral and Rickettsial Dis- 
eases. Course 820, Montgomery, Ala. 

October 13-31—Laboratory Methods in the 
Diagnosis of Parasitis Diseases. Part 2.— 
Blood Parasites. Course 801, Chamblee, 
Ga. 

October 20-24—Epidemiology and Control of 
Milk-Borne Diseases. Course 331. 

November 12-14—Milk Pasteurization Con- 
trols. Course 231. 


Complete descriptions of the courses listed 
above appear in the CDC Training Program 
Bulletin, as well as descriptions of the many other 
courses being presented during the year. All 
state and local health departments have copies 
of this bulletin. 

Further information and application forms 
may be obtained by writing to: The Chief, Com- 
municable Disease Center, U. S. Public Health 
Service, 50 Seventh St. N.E., Atlanta 23, Ga. 
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General Research Training Grants Program 


A new program to increase the number of 
trained scientists for research and academic ca- 
reers in fields of basic importance to health was 
announced recently by the Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

Designed to provide aid for graduate level 
training in medical schools, universities, and oth- 
er qualified training institutions, the new pro- 
gram will be financed through the Service’s Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and will be known as 
the “General Research Training Grants Pro- 
gram.” 

“Additional trained research personnel are bad- 
ly needed,” said Dr. James A. Shannon, director 
of the Institutes, “in such shortage areas as pa- 
thology, pharmacology, genetics, anesthesiology, 
epidemiology, biometry, biochemistry, biophysics, 
and others from which come new basic knowledge 
vital to the conquest of disease.” 

Institutes receiving funds under the new pro 
gram will select individuals for predoctoral and 
postdoctoral training. The institutions will deter- 
mine stipends to be paid. They are not restricted 
to a set pattern in developing training, but may 
propose programs of any nature which reflect 
research training needs as seen by the institutions 
and which provide the best utilization of their fa- 
cilities 

Institutions wishing further information, includ- 
ing application forms and instructions, may ob- 
tain them by writing to the Chief, Research 
Training Branch, Division of Research Grants, 
National Institutes of Health, Bethesda 14, Mary- 
land. 


Armed Forces Institute of Pathology to Hold 
Postgraduate Course for Fifth Year 


A postgraduate course on “Pathology of 
Diseases of Laboratory Animals” will be con- 
ducted for the fifth time at the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology, Dec. 8-12, 1958. A por- 
tion of the subject matter previously presented 
will be repeated. 

The course is designed to provide training 
for professional officers who are responsible for 
the recognition and interpretation of lesions of 
experimental animals or who have charge of 
procurement and maintenance of animal colo- 
nies. It is intended particularly to help them 
interpret natural diseases which may negate 
experimental results or influence the supply of 
laboratory animals, or their suitability for ex- 
perimental use. 

Aimed especially at the needs of various 
Army, Navy, and Air Force laboratories, pa- 
thology will be the theme of the course but this 
facet will be used as a point of departure for 
discussion of etiology, diagnosis, and control 
of the diseases under consideration. 

Special attention will be paid to conditions 
which may affect the suitability of laboratory 


animals or may alter or interfere with experi- 
mental results. Laboratury officers, veterinari- 
ans, and others with similar professional back- 
grounds should find the course of value. 

A limited number of vacancies are available 
for civilian veterinarians. Applications for en- 
rollment should be addressed to: The Director, 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Colonel Mohri Awarded the Legion of Merit 


U.S. Army 


The Legion of Merit with first Oak Leaf Cluster was 
recently awarded to Col. Ralph W. Mohri (left), 
Army Veterinary Corps, for “exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of outstanding service.” 
Making the presentation during a ceremony at Sec- 
ond Army Headquarters was Major Gen. Rinaldo Van 
Brunt, chief of staff for the Second Army. 
Retiring after 28 years of service, Colonel Mohri had 
been director of the Department of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, Army Medical Service School; assistant chief, 
Veterinary Division, Office of the Surgeon General; 
and more recently staff veterinary officer, Second 
Army Headquarters. 


Wanted by FBI—Man Masquerading as 
Veterinarian 


John Allen Seybold, with following aliases 
John Allan Seybold, Jack Seybold, John 
Edwin Abbott, John Allen, Jack Barne, | 
Cole, J. L. King, John Allen Taylor, Dr 
James E. Lynde. 
Fugitive—Interstate Transportation of Stolen 
Motor Vehicle 
John Allen Seybold is being sought by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation for the crime 
of Interstate Transportation of a stolen motor 
vehicle. Seybold, while in Chicago, in 1956, 
masqueraded as a veterinarian. He claimed 
his name was Dr. James H. Lynde, a veteri- 
narian, and operated on a prize Collie owned 
by a Chicago woman 
This woman called a veterinarian to exam- 
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John Allen Seybold 


ine her dog and Seybold, posing as Dr. Lynde, 
suddenly appeared at her door. She has no 
idea where Seybold came from. The woman al- 
so advised that Seybold apparently knows a 
great deal about veterinary medicine and was 
successful in operating on her Collie. 

In 1957, Seybold, after being away from 
Chicago for a few months, worked at this 
same Chicago woman's kennels in Wauconda, 
Ill. 

On September 11, 1956, a complaint was 
filed before United States Commissioner, Buf- 
falo, N.Y., charging Seybold with violation 
of the interstate transportation of a stolen 
motor vehicle, in that he transported in for- 


eign commerce from Buffalo, N.Y., to Toronto, 
Ont., Can., a 1953 Dodge automobile know- 
ing it to be stolen. 

A warrant was issued the same date at Buf- 
falo. Seybold has been known to carry a 
revolver in a shoulder holster and should be 
considered armed and dangerous. He has been 
previously sentenced for issuing checks with 
the intent to defraud. He is also wanted by the 
Chicago Police Department and the Cook 
County state attorney's office concerning a 
receiving and a bad check charge. 

He was born June 17, 1924, Cleveland, Ohio; 
height—5 ft. 11 in.; weight—190 pounds; build— 
medium; hair—black; eyes—brown; complex- 
ion—dark; race—white; nationality—American; 
occupation—salesman and kennel attendant; 
characteristics—sometimes wears glasses, and 
uses nitroglycerin pills for a heart condition. 

Any person having information which might 
assist in locating this fugitive is requested to 
notify: The Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, United States Department of 
Justice, Washington 25, D. C., or the special 
agent in charge of the nearest Federal Bureau 
of Investigation Division, the telephone num- 
ber of which may be found on the first page 
of local telephone directories. 


AMONG THE STATES AND 
PROVINCES 


During Auburn's annual veterinary conference held 

July 21-24, 1958, three of the profession's top ad- 

ministrators conferred with Dr. R. E. Rebrassier, then 
president-elect and now, president of the AVMA. 


Left to right—Drs. E. H. Durr, Jackson, Miss., presi- 

dent, Southern V.M.A.; T. M. Miller, Dothan, pres- 

ident, Alabama V.M.A.; R. E. Rebrassier, Columbus, 

president-elect, AVMA; and J. E. Greene, Auburn, 

dean, School of Veterinary Medicine, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. 


The Bailey Family—A Veterinary-Minded 
Clan.—Twenty years ago, Mrs. Bessie Bailey, 
widow of O. W. Bailey, post office employee 
and businessman, and her three children left 
Hartsville, Ala., and their 40-acre farm for 


Auburn, determined to help her son get an 
education in veterinary medicine. 

Today, she not only has a son who is a 
veterinarian but also two sons-in-law who are 
veterinarians and eight veterinary-minded 
grandchildren. To accomplish this, Mrs. Bailey 
operated a boarding house, principally for vet- 
erinary students. In 1942, she became joint tele- 
phone operator and mail clerk at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute. Today, she is chief col- 
lege telephone operator, having served in that 
capacity for 13 years. 

Mrs. Bailey’s oldest daughter, Mrs. Harold 
Nance, was secretary to the late Dr. R. S. 
Sugg, dean of the School of Veterinary Medi- 
cine, and she became so interested in veterinary 
medicine that she encouraged her husband, 
Harold (API °44), to study for the D.V.M. 
degree. Today, Dr. and Mrs. Nance reside in 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

Willford Bailey, the son Mrs. Bailey brought 
to Auburn to educate, not only holds a D.V.M. 
degree (API °42), but also, a doctor of science 
degree from Johns Hopkins. He began teaching 
in the School of Veterinary Medicine at Auburn 
in 1942. He is now head of the Department of 
Pathology and Parasitology and is a member 
of the graduate council of the college. 

December 1, Dr. Bailey will take a year’s 
leave of absence to do research and to teach at 
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Mrs. Bessie Bailey and members of her veterinary-minded family. Front row [left to right)—Patricia Wat- 
son, Rebecca Nance, Sarah Jane Bailey, Margaret Ann Bailey, and Joe Bailey. 
Back row (left to right)—Mrs. Bessie Bailey, Mrs. J. B. Watson, Jr., Joe Watson (on lap); Eddie Bailey, Mrs. 
Harold Nance, Mike Watson, Dr. Harold Nance, Mrs. W. S. Bailey, and Dr. W. S. Bailey. 


Dr. J. B. Watson was not able to attend the family reunion this year due to the demands of his practice. 


the University of the Philippines under a 
science faculty fellowship awarded him by the 
National Science Foundation. 

Mrs. Bailey’s youngest daughter is married 
to Dr. J. B. Watson (API °44). They reside in 
Trenton, Fla. where Dr. Watson began his 
practice after graduation. 

Each year, members of the family return to 
Auburn to attend the annual veterinary short- 
course and to hold a family reunion. 


California 

State Association.—The seventieth annual 
convention of the California V.M.A. was held 
June 23-25, 1958, at the Hotel Sainte Clair in 
San Jose. 

In the course of the three-day convention, 
approximately 380 people attended the small 
and large animal sessions and 42 exhibitors dis- 
played the latest products available in the field. 

Among the outstanding speakers of the con- 
vention were: Drs. Frank Kral, professor of 
veterinary medicine, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Burnell W. Kingrey, head, Department 
of Medicine and Surgery, Iowa State College; 
and Harry Kingman, Jr., assistant executive 
secretary, AVMA, Chicago. 


At the president's banquet held during the 
convention, the following officers were in- 
stalled for the ensuing year: Drs. Richard L. 
Stowe, San Francisco, president; Charles H. 
Ozanian, Bellflower, president-elect; Edward 


Dr. Richard L. Stowe 


R. Braun, Handford, first vice-president; Er- 
nest H. Houchin, Ventura, second vice-presi- 
dent; Ralph L. Collinson, Modesto, third vice- 
president; Russell P. Cope, Berkeley, treasurer; 
and Mr. Charles S. Travers, executive secre- 
tary. 

s/Ken Humpureys, Associate Secretary. 
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Morris Animal Foundation Meeting.—At the 
first annual research conference of the Morris 
Animal Foundation, eight of the country’s 
young research scientists met in Denver on 
July 7, 1958, to report on the progress made 
on their research projects to the trustees and 
the advisory board members of the Foundation. 

Dr. Frank Roach, A. & M. College of Texas, 
and Mr. Richard Hoey, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, reported on their findings in the field 
of dermatosis. 


Participating in the research conference of the Morris 
Animal Foundation in Denver, July 7, were members 
of the advisory board (left to right)—Dr. Charles W. 
Bower, Topeka; Dean E. C. Stone, State College of 
Washington; Dr. George R. Cowgill, Yale University; 
and Dean William A. Hagan, Cornell University. 


\ paper on “A Semen Study Under Two 
Managements” was presented by Dr. George 
Blackledge of Cornell University and observa- 
tions entitled “Obesity in the Ovariectomized 
Bitch” was reviewed by Dr. William B. Dick- 
son of Washington State College. 

Drs. Gus Thornton and Newton B. Tennille, 
both of Oklahoma State University, presented 
discussions on urography in dogs. Results 
found in some of the nutrient facets of the 
animal diet were given by Dr. Donald Will, 
Colorado State University, and by Sanford 
Miller of Rutgers University. 

Serving on the Foundation’s advisory board 
are Dean W. A. Hagan, New York State Vet- 
erinary College, Cornell University; Dean E. C. 
Stone, College of Veterinary Medicine, State 
College of Washington; Dr. George R. Cow- 
gill, professor of nutrition, Yale University; 
and Dr. Charles W. Bower, retired veterinarian, 
Topeka, Kan. 

The foundation is headed by its founder and 
president, Dr. Mark L. Morris, Topeka, Kan., 
and Dr. James V. Allison, director of the Bio- 
logical Research at Rutgers University, is vice- 
president. 


Idaho 

New Officers of State Association Named.— 
The new officers of the Idaho Veterinary Med- 
ical Association named at its recent annual 


meeting are: Drs. J. W. Bailey, Moscow, pres- 
ident; R. M. Thornburg, Burley, vice-president; 
and Dr. A. P. Schneider, Boise, was re-named 
secretary. 

s/A. P. Scunemer, Secretary. 


Kentucky 


Women’s Auxiliary —The semiannual lunch- 
eon and business meeting of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary to the Kentucky V.M.A. was held in the 
Sheraton Room of the Hotel Seelbach, Louis- 
ville, on July 21, 1958. Fifty-one women at- 
tended, including both members and guests. 

The president, Mrs. H. H. Sutton, Lexington, 
presided at the business meeting at which the 
following new officers of the auxiliary were 
elected: Mrs. H. A. Gray, Bowling Green, 
president; Mrs. Nelson Pott, Glasgow, vice- 
president; Mrs. Robert H. Folsom, Danville, 
second vice-president; Mrs. Robert Lee, Lex- 
ington, secretary; and Mrs. Otho Lackey, 
Somerset, treasurer. 

Following the luncheon, Mrs. Sarah Daugh- 
tery of the “Little Colonel Theatre,” Peewee 
Valley, gave an interesting review of the play, 
“My Fair Lady.” A cocktail hour preceded the 
dinner-dance in the evening. 

s/Mrs. Ropert H. Fotsom, Secretary 


Michigan 

First Institute on Veterinary Public Health. 
—The University of Michigan, School of Public 
Health, will offer the first Institute on Veter- 
inary Public Health Practice on Oct. 6-9, 1958, 
at Ann Arbor. 

This institute, an interprofessional approach 
to the utilization of veterinary resources in 
public health, has a three-fold purpose: (1) 
to explore, document, and expand the veteri- 
narian’s contribution to human health; (2) 
to collect and evaluate source materials on 
veterinary public health practices and admin- 
istration; (3) to compile and publish a pro- 
ceedings which will reflect the thinking of the 
institute. 

Presiding at the various sessions of the in- 
stitute will be: Berwyn F. Mattison, M.D., ex- 
ecutive secretary, A.P.H.A.. New York; Wil- 
liam A. Hagan, D.V.M., dean, New York State 
Veterinary College, Cornell University; R. J. 
Anderson, M.D., chief, CDC, U.S. P.H.S., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Herbert H. Hasson, associate direc- 
tor, Division of Medicine and Public Health, 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; J. G. Hardenbergh, D.V.M., executive 
secretary, AVMA, Chicago; Wayne O. Kester, 
D.V.M., U.S.A.F. (Ret.), executive  vice- 
president, Microbiological Associates, Inc., 
Washington, D.C.; Seward E. Miller, M.D., 
director, Institute of Industrial Health, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; and Levitte Mendel, 
M.P.H., director, Public Information and 
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Health Education Services, Allegheny Coun- 
ty Health Department, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Among the subjects to be discussed will be: 
the public health challenge to veterinary medi- 
cine and the evolution of veterinary public 
health; the working relationships of career vet- 
erinarians to public health; the epidemiological 
approach to human ecology; co-working rela- 
tionships of veterinary services in agriculture 
and public health departments; and veterinary 
services in environmental health. 

The enrollment fee of $10 will include the 
published proceedings for the institute and a 
certificate of attendance. Applications for en- 
rollment should be addressed to the Continued 
Education Service, School of Public Health, 
109 South Observatory St., Ann Arbor. An ad- 
vanced application will ensure adequate accom- 
modations. 

s/H. E. Mitter, Director, Continued Education. 


Detroit Area Sponsors a Veterinary Hospital 
Open House Week.—On April 20 to 26, 1958, 
the general public in the Detroit metropoli- 
tan area was invited to tour the veterinary 
hospitals in their community for a behind-the- 
scenes look. The “open house week” was 
made possible through the courtesy of the 
Southeastern Michigan V.M.A., for the purpose 
of familiarizing the public with the services 
rendered to the community by the veterinarian 
and to promote the health and welfare of house- 
hold pets. 

During the week, all association member 
veterinary hospitals in Wayne, Oakland, and 
Macomb counties were open to special groups, 
such as scout troops and service organizations, 
by appointment. Also during the week, veter- 
inarians were available as speakers for lunch- 
eons, dinners, and evening meetings through 
the speakers bureau. 

Hundreds of people availed themselves of 
the opportunity to get a first-hand picture of 
the scope of the veterinary scene. 

s/Ricnarp G. Pearce, Public Relations 
Chairman. 


New Jersey 

State Offers Free Diagnostic Service on 
Canine Lymphoma.—The New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Health and the United States Public 
Health Service inaugurated a free diagnostic 
service in connection with a study of the inci- 
dence and distribution of canine lymphoma on 
Jan. 1, 1958. 

Over 80 veterinary hospitals throughout the 
state are presently participating in this study 
and the state hopes to extend this service to all 
veterinarians in the area. This study is designed 
for a minimum period of five years, during 
which time the confirmed canine lymphoma 
cases will be registered. This registry will be 


coordinated with a parallel study of leukemia- 
lymphoma in man in an effort to find common 
areas of high incidences and/or animal-to-man 
relationships. The state feels that in this way, 
the invaluable clinical experience available in 
veterinary practice will be utilized in the solu- 
tion of a vital health problem. 

Participating veterinarians will be given two 
addressed, stamped specimen kits. Each kit will 
contain a jar with formalin for biopsy or 
necropsy specimens, two glass slides for periph- 
eral blood smears, and a brief questionnaire 
identifying the animal involved. 

The specimens desired will be portions of af- 
fected lymph nodes and, if the animal is dead, 
portions of liver, spleen, and kidney. Slides will 
be prepared by Dr. E. Gilbert of the State De- 
partment of Health's Pathology Laboratory 
and read by Dr. John R. McCoy of Rutgers 
University. Dr. McCoy will then send the de- 
finitive diagnosis to the participating veteri- 
narian within seven days from the date the 
specimens are received in Trenton. 

Of the first 31 specimens submitted (as of 
May 1), 19 were positive for lymphoma. The 
age span of the animals was 3 to 16 years and 
the median age was 8.3 years. 

s/Dantret CoHen, New Jersey State Department 

of Health 


North Dakota 


Women’s Auxiliary —The annual meeting of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the North Dakota 
V.M.A. was held in Williston, June 16, 1958. 
Forty-three members and guests were present. 
After the opening luncheon a business meeting 
was conducted by Mrs. S. S. Bjornson, presi- 
dent. 

An interesting and informative report was 
given by Mrs. D. F. Eveleth on the Women’s 
Auxiliary annual meeting in Cleveland last year. 
Mrs. D. K. Christian was selected as the dele- 
gate to the annual meeting of the AVMA 
Women’s Auxiliary in Philadelphia. The aux- 
iliary again voted to contribute to the Student 
Loan Fund in the ensuing year. 

Plans were also made to cooperate in the 
news clipping service; ie. all articles pertaining 
to the veterinary profession in the state will be 
sent to the North Dakota Auxiliary chairman. 

Other activities on the women’s program in- 
cluded a reception at Mrs. R. E. Kreiger’s 
home the evening of June 15, and an address on 
safety in driving by a highway patrol officer 
following the business meeting June 16. A ban- 
quet and dance followed the meeting. 

The newly elected officers for the coming 
year are: Mrs. L. G. Best, Wahpeton, presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. C. Reed, Hillsboro, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. D. C. Flagg, Bismarck, secretary; 
Mrs. J. B. Watkins, Minot, treasurer; and Mrs. 
D. F. Eveleth, Fargo, membership chairman. 
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Above is pictured the presentation of awards to Drs. 
Dickinson and Brock in recognition of their long out- 
standing service to the veterinary profession at a 
testimonial dinner given by the Dallas V.M.A., July 
15, 1958 (see JOURNAL, Aug. 15, 1958, page 237). 
Left to right—Drs. Harold Hall, Irving, president of 


the Dallas V.M.A.; Dan Anderson, Fort Worth; R. T. 
Dickinson, Dallas; W. G. Brock, Dallas; and Herman 


F. Dieterich, Jr., Richardson, vice-president of the 
Dallas V.M.A. 


Pennsylvania 

Local Association Adopts Fee Schedule.— 
The Bucks-Montgomery Veterinary Medical 
Association recently adopted an average fee 
schedule for the guidance of its members. 
Other interested veterinarians or local associa- 

tions can obtain a copy on request. 
s/M. J. V.M.D., Secretary, 
Box 736, Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 


Wisconsin 

State Association—The Wisconsin V.M.A. 
held a summer clinic at the Marathon County 
Fair Grounds in Wausau on July 9, 1958. Three 
hundred and six veterinarians and guests reg- 
istered for the program. 

Dr. B. W. Kingrey of lowa State College 
and a group from the University of Minnesota, 
headed by Dr. Ben Porter, were the out-of- 
state talent that conducted demonstrations at 
the clinic. The program consisted of a varia- 
tion of 25 large and small animal demonstra- 
tions. 


Among the interesting exhibits given 
was one presented under the direction of 
Dr. A. F. Ranney, Washington, D.C., in which 


The Veterinary Medical Association of Bexar County presented this exhibit at the Future Formers of Ameri- 
ca Convention in San Antonio, Texas, July 16-18, 1958. 
The exhibit was dedicated to veterinary education and all the materials distributed stressed veterinary ed- 
ucation to the 5,000 young men and women who attended the F.F.A. meeting. Visual materials were sup- 
plied by the AVMA, the School of Veterinary Medicine at the A. & M. College of Texas, and the Texas 
Public Health Department. 
The exhibit was designed and constructed entirely by members of the Bexar County V.M.A. 
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7 bovine animals were sensitized to tuberculin 
and tested prior to the clinic program. The re- 
actions were typical of animals infected with 
tuberculosis 

Drs. Chester E. Harries, Medford, and Quen- 
tin Metzig, Oshkosh, were co-chairman of the 
program. Dr. E. S. Scobell of Wausau was 
chairman of local arrangements. 

s/W. J. O'Rourke, Correspondent. 
Wyoming 

Joint Association Meeting—The Wyoming 
V.M.A. met in a combined session with the 
Idaho V.M.A. at Jackson, Wyo., June 22-23, 
1958. 

A “veterinarian of the year” plaque for 1958, 
first such award given by the Wyoming 
V.M.A., was presented to Dr. L. N. Davidson 
of Sheridan, who in the early 1900's had been a 
cowboy for the Brown Land and Cattle Com- 
pany (Three Circle Ranch) at Birney, Mont. 

After graduation from St. Joseph’s Veteri- 
nary College in 1922, Dr. Davidson began his 
practice in Clay Center, Neb., before going to 
Sheridan in 1933. For the past 12 years, he has 
been with the state veterinarian’s office as field 
man, and since Jan. 1, 1958, he has been as- 
sistant state veterinarian. 

The officers elected by the Wyoming Asso- 
ciation for the coming year are: Drs. John A. 
Wilson, Sheridan, president; Floyd E. Carroll, 
Laramie, president-elect; and J. F. Ryff, Lara- 
mie, secretary-treasurer. 

s/J. F. Ryrr, Secretary. 

Women’s Auxiliary—The Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the Wyoming V.M.A. met in conjunc- 
tion with the state association, June 22-23, 1958. 

The newly elected officers of the auxiliary 
are: Mrs. E. S. Norton, Lander, president; 
Mrs. John Simmons, Torrington, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Bert Reinow, Pinedale, second vice- 
president; Mrs. Brinton Swift, Buffalo, his- 
torian; and Mrs. George Glover, Torrington, 
secretary-treasurer. 

s/J. F. Ryrr, Secretary to the Wyoming V.M.A. 


STATE BOARD EXAMINATIONS 


Interested persons can obtain information about 

applications, fees, deadlines for filing applications, 

and exact time and place of examinations of the 

respective boards by writing to the persons whose 

names and addresses are given below. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA—November, 1958 (usually end of 
the second week; Vancouver. G. L. Stovell, British 
Columbia Veterinary Association, 3187 West 43rd Ave., 
Vancouver 13, secretary. 


DEATHS 


Star indicates member of AVMA 


Albert A. Biebel (CVC '05), 86, Austin, Tex- 
as, died July 11, 1958. An Austin resident for 
53 years, Dr. Biebel was born in Belleville, IIL, 
moving to Austin in 1905. His wife preceded 
him in death less than seven months ago. He 
is survived by two nephews. 


F. J. Douglass, Sr. (IND '06), 88, New Or- 
leans, La., died at the residence of a daughter, 
Mrs. J. Garic Schoen, in Beryl, July 8, 1958, 
after an illness of several months. 

A native of Martinville, Ind., he had re- 
sided in the New Orleans area since 1911. Be- 
fore Dr. Douglass retired from active practice 
several years ago, he was regarded as a special- 
ist in cattle, serving practically every area of 
Louisiana. 

Dr. Douglass was a lifetime member and a 
past-president of the New Orleans V.M.A. and 
one-time chairman of the state board of vet- 
erinary medical examiners. Surviving him are 
his widow, two daughters, and three sons, one 
of whom is also a veterinarian: Dr. F. J. Doug- 
lass, Jr. (TEX °44), Metairie, La. 


Samuel F. Griesemer (UP '09), 70, Womels- 
dorf, Pa., a practicing veterinarian for 49 years, 
died in his home, June 20, 1958. 

Dr. Griesemer attended Allentown High 
School and, after graduation from the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, was employed for many 
years by the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U.S.D.A. He was a member of the Bernville 
American Legion Post and its relief associa- 
tion as well as secretary of Williamson Lodge, 
307, A.F. & A.M. 

In addition to his widow, Dr. Griesemer is 
survived by two daughters, three grandchildren, 
and one brother. 


*Leo C. Holbrook (TEX '44), 38, San An- 
tonio, Texas, died July 2, 1958, in a local hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Holbrook was a life-long resident of San 
Antonio. He was a member of the Bexar 
County V.M.A. Surviving Dr. Holbrook are his 
widow, Mrs. Dale Holbrook, two sons, and 
his mother. 


Phillip K. Jones (UP "98), 82, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a pioneer veterinarian of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, died June 23, 1958. 

Dr. Jones began his career with the state in 
October, 1907, as one of the first ten veteri- 
narians appointed to serve as meat hygiene in- 
spectors, handling legal investigations for the 
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State Livestock Sanitary Board, the predeces- 
sor of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 

In 1915, Dr. Jones entered private practice 
as a veterinarian and operated a farm near 
Sarver, in Butler County. He returned to 
work with the state in 1923 and served until 
January, 1956. 


Henry T. Juen (CHI °13), 70, El Paso, Tex- 
as, died of a heart condition June 14, 1958, fol- 
lowing an illness of three months. 

Dr. Juen, a former Belleville, Ill, veteri- 
narian, moved to El Paso in 1917. He is sur- 
vived by his widow, Mary Bauer Juen, seven 


sons, and three daughters. 


A. F. McGreevy (GR '15), 72, Sioux City, 
lowa, died July 10, 1958. He had retired from 
the operation of a pet supply shop in Sioux 
City, in 1957, due to ill health. 

Born in Winooski, Vt., Dr. McGreevy at- 
tended the public schools and Greenwich Un- 
ion Academy in New York before graduating 
from veterinary college. Dr. McGreevy moved 
to Sioux City in 1925 and opened the first 
small animal hospital there. In 1944, he moved 
to Missouri and operated a saddle and horse- 
breeding farm, later returning to Iowa where 
he continued to raise horses. 

Dr. McGreevy is a former vice-president of 
the National Veterinary Practitioners Asso- 
ciation. He is survived by his widow, Agnes 
Luck McGreevy; a daughter, and a son. 


L. V. Newman (KCV ‘12), 70, Racine, Wis.. 
died in St. Mary’s Hospital after a long ill- 
ness on June 24, 1958. 

Born in Circleville, Ohio, Dr. Newman 
served in the Veterinary Corps in World War 
I and moved to Racine in 1925 where he re- 
sided for 33 years. Among his affiliations were 
the American Legion Post 76, Belle City Lodge 
No. 92, A.F. & A.M., and the Wisconsin V.M.A. 

Dr. Newman is survived by his widow, two 
sons, two daughters, four brothers, and two 
sisters. 


*Percy E. Phillips (KCV '15), 65, Winchen- 
don, Mass., died on July 7, 1958, after a long 
illness. 

Born in Bethlehem, N.H., he attended secon- 
dary schools in Haverhill and served overseas 
in France during World War I. Dr. Phillips 
practiced in Winchendon from 1919 to 1947, 
when he built a hospital in Gardner and prac- 
ticed, in partnership with his son, Howard, un- 
til 1955. 

He had been a member of the Massachusetts 
V.M.A. for 37 years and also was affiliated 
with the American Legion and the Kiwanis 
Club. Dr. Phillips is survived by his widow, 


Bertha M. Phillips, a daughter, and four sons 
of whom three are veterinarians: Warren 
(TEX °44), East Pepperell, Mass.; Howard 
(MSC °46), Gardner: and Russell (MSC °50), 
Flint, Mich.; and 13 grandchildren. 


George D. Tuttle (CVC '10), 72, Garwin, 
Iowa, died in his home on June 19, 1958. 

Dr. Tuttle is survived by his widow, Ines 
Lewis Tuttle, a sister, and three brothers. 


*Roy M. Ware (OSU ’47), 47, Sidney, Ohio, 
president of the board of veterinary examiners 
of Ohio, died in his home June 9, 1958, of can- 
cer. 

Dr. Ware was also a member of the executive 
committee of the Ohio State V.M.A. In addi- 
tion to his veterinary duties, he was chairman 
of the board of Miami River Quarries in Shelby 
County, and president of the Sidney Kiwanis 
Club last year. 

Dr. Ware belonged to the Antioch Shrine 
and to the Moose and Elks Lodges. Surviving 
are his wife, four sons, his father, three broth- 
ers, and a sister. 


Emery J. Yocom, Sr. (IND °10), 71, Wina- 
mac, Ind., died June 19, 1958, in a San Pierre 
Hospital. 

Born in Winamac in 1887, Dr. Yocom was 
a veteran of World War I. He is survived by 
two sons, one of whom is also a veterinarian: 
Dr. Emery J. Yocom, Jr. (MSC °42), Culver 
City, Ind.; two daughters, eight grandchildren, 
and a sister. 


Other Deaths Reported—The following 
deaths have been reported. The usual informa- 
tion for an obituary was not supplied. 

Fred S. Ballard (ISC ’11), Ashton, Iowa, 
died May 26, 1958. 

Murray J. Dills (IND ’22), 63, Decatur, IIl., 
died June 15, 1958. 

Arthur E. Fabian (CVC 08), Lake Geneva, 
Wis., died Jan. 31, 1958. 

Arthur J. Forsyth (COR 
N.Y., died Feb. 22, 1958. 

Chester W. Grizzell (KSC '09), 74, Macks- 
ville, Kan., died May 12, 1958. 


12), 65, Walton, 


Howard McClure Nedeau (ONT), Miami 
Beach, Fla., died June 22, 1958. 
Howard F. Pegan (ONT '97), Cochranton, 


Pa., died May 14, 1958 

Edward R. Riley (GWU ’11), 84, Nicoma 
Park, Okla., died July 4, 1958, at his home. 

F. Sidney Roop (UP '96), Blacksburg, Va., 
died March 14, 1958. 
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STUDENT CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


University of Illinois Student Chapter.—<Al- 
together, the Student Chapter of the University 
of Illinois held seven meetings during the past 
semester. At the first meeting, Feb. 6, 1958, Dr. 
W. W. Armistead, dean, College of Veterinary 
Medicine, Michigan State University, and presi- 
dent of the AVMA, spoke on public relations 
and veterinary medicine. 
the month, on February 


20, Dr. 


Later in 
Gale Taylor, a general practitioner from Oak- 
land, Ill, advised the Student Chapter on be- 


ginning a practice. 

Harold W. Hannah, associate dean, College 
of Agriculture, University of Illinois, reviewed 
the agricultural conditions in India on March 
6, and on March 20, Dr. G. R. Burch, director 
of the Pitman-Moore research farm, Zionsville, 
Ind., discussed the various types of veterinary 
practices 

On April 8, Dr. R. W. Worley, a small ani- 
mal practitioner from South Bend, Ind., helped 
enlighten the chapter on the various business 
aspects of veterinary medicine. 

The speaker at the April 17th meeting of the 
chapter, Lt. Col. Wayne D. Shipley, Veterinary 
Corps, Quartermaster Depot, U.S. Army, Chi- 
cago, supplemented his discussion on the veteri- 
nary opportunities pertaining to the military, 
with a movie on the job of the veterinarian in 
the service 

Dr. R. K. Shideler, large animal practitioner 
from Danville, Ill, presented slides of his prac- 
tice in conjunction with his talk on good prac- 
tice habits, at the meeting held on May 1. 

The annual spring banquet for the seniors 
of the Student Chapter was held on May 17, 
with Mr. Charles Schuman, president of the 
Farm Bureau, as speaker for the event. 

The officers elected for the coming fall 
semester are as follows: Dr. Alvin H. Safanie, 
faculty advisor; Melvin Dewey, president-elect; 
Marion Bliler, vice-president; Albert Lewis, 
treasurer; and Earl Montgomery, secretary. 

s/Ropert M. Mack, Retiring-Secretary. 


APPLICATIONS 


Graduate Applicants 


The following are graduates who have recently received 
their veterinary degree and who have applied for AVMA 
membership under the provision granted in the Adminis- 
trative Bylaws to members in good standing of student 
chapters. 


Second Listing 


A. & M. College of Texas 


CARROLL, LAMAR H., D.V.M., 
Texas. 


701 Nall Lane, Bryan, 
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CLARK, JAMES E., D.V.M., Wheeler, Texas. 

DORRELL, THOMAS W., D.V.M., 411 Foch St., 

an, Texas. 

HUFF, JOHN W., D.V.M., Box 66, Weston, Texas. 

LEE, ROBERT A., D.V.M., 2118 Glenn Haven, Houston 
25, Texas. 

McCLUER, ROBERT S., 

REYNOLDS, SCOTT L., 
Texas. 

SLONE, WAYNE T., D.V.M., Box 
Texas. 

WAFER, WILLIAM C., Jr., 
Rd., El Paso, Texas. 


D.V.M., Box 485, Jena, La. 
D.V.M., Box 968, Andrews, 


1149, Bay City, 


D.V.M., 7344 Franklin 


University of Georgia 


= RAYFORD B., D.V.M., Re. 1, Rupert, 


DIEDRICH O., Jr., D.V.M., 887 Barnett 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

BORING, MATTHEW H., D.V.M., Myersville, Md. 

BROOKS, WAYNE, D.V.M., RFD 1, Box 40, Sparta, 
N. Car. 

BRYAN, WILLIAM M., D.V.M., Ahoskie, N. Car. 

BUCHAN, CHARLES H., D.V.M., Colorado State 
Univ., Dept of Veterinary Medicine, Fort Collins, Colo. 

COLE, LAWRENCE J., Jr., D.V.M., Gainesville, Fila. 

DANIEL, HENRY B., Jr., D.V.M., Ret. 2, South Bos- 
ton, Va. 

DRAWDY, JAMES F., D.V.M., Re. 1, Lenox, Ga. 

DREESEN, A. ELIZABETH, D.V.M., Box 457, Campus 
Station, Athens, Ga. 

DUCEY, JAMES E., D.V.M., 
Savannah, Ga. 

EDWARDS, GEORGE C., D.V.M., Re. 
N. Car. 

ELAM, RAYMOND C., D.V.M., Merrifield, Va. 

FREER, PAUL, D.V.M., Box 3, Campus Station, Athens, 
Ga 


P.O. Box 363, 


2321 Bona Venture Dr., 
2, Middlesex, 


GERARD, WILLIAM T., D.V.M., 
Athens, Ga. 

GOWEN, THOMAS C., Jr., D.V.M., Folkston, Ga. 

HERLOVICH, BOBBY J., D.V.M., 1050 N. W., 116ch 
St., Miami, Fla. 

HUGGINS, KENNETH L., D.V.M., Marion Animal 

ital, Marion, S$. Car. 

KEMMERLIN, RUDOLPH H., D.V.M., Bamberg, S. 
Car. 

LIVINGSTON, MARVIN W., D.V.M., 4709 Gallatin 
Rd., Nashville, Tenn. 

LUNDY, HERBERT V., D.V.M., Rr. 3, Milton, Fla. 

MACKAY-SMITH, MATTHEW P., D.V.M., 39th Scr. 
& Woodland Ave., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

MILLER, BAYNE E., D.V.M., Ret. 2, Mocksville, N. 


Car. 

MORGAN, PATRICK M., D.V.M., 
Panama City, Fla. 

PARSONS, C. BOWEN, D.V.M., 101 Catherine St., 


Pickens, S. Car. 
RAINEY, CULLEN T., Jr., D.V.M., Ellaville, Ga. 
S. Blvd. Ext., 


SALLEY, W. EVERETTE, D.V.M., 


1140 Oak Ave., 


eburg. S. Car. 
SHELVIN, LEE A., D.V.M., Sear Re., Hinton, Va. 
SHIRLEY, THURSTON J., D.V.M., 124 


Lumpkin St., Athens, Ga. 
SMITH, HARVEY R., D.V.M., Re. 


Crown Point, Ind. 
SPRINGS, JOHN M., Jr., D.V.M., Cameron, S. Car. 
STEWART, ROY, D.V.M., Re. 1, Mount Airy, Ga. 
STOLZ, HAL F., D.V.M., 73 Palisades Rd., Atlanta, Ga. 
WALBURG, HARRY E., Jr., D.V.M., Dept. of Pathol- 
ogy and Hygiene, Urbana, Ill. 
WALKER, AUBRY L., D.V.M., Pocahontas, Ark. 
WILLIAMS, RONALD H., D.V.M., Box 236, Fountain, 
N. Car. 
WINGFIELD, BILLY H., D.V.M., Church Road, Va. 


7, State Rd. 8, 


University of Illinois 
DAVIS, WILLIAM T., D.V.M., Box 836, Wheatland, 
Wyo. 
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JOESTEN, ALLEN, Jr., D.V.M., Forreston, Ill. 

KOLTVEIT, ALBERT J., D.V.M., Rr. 1, Pontiac, Ill. 

LOVETT, WILLIAM W., D.V.M., Rr. 1, Box 68, Elgin, 
Il. 

PULLIAM, JAMES D., D.V.M., 230% S. MacArthur 
Bivd., Springfield, Il. 

SCHMIDT, JOHN E., D.V.M., College of Veterinary 
Medicine, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


Iowa State College 


AHERN, JAMES J., D.V.M., Lincoln-way West, De- 
Witt, lowa 

BARTA, MELVIN J., D.V.M., Victor, lowa 

BEK, TED D., D.V.M., 832 State Sc., Osage, lowa 

BERTHELSEN, JOHN D., D.V.M., Coon Rapids, lowa 

BILLIAR, ROBERT R.,. D.V.M., Rr. 2, Waukegan, Ill. 

BIRCHMIER, LAWRENCE H., D.V.M., Colfax, lowa 

BOHNHOFF, WARREN E., D.V.M., 605 Goodnen St., 
Sparta, Wis. 

CLARK, JOHN D., D.V.M., c/o Dr. A. M. Smith, 
5150 E. Thomas Rd., Phoenix, Ariz. 

CLASSICK, LESLIE G., D.V.M., 508 N. Base Sc., 
Morrison, Il. 

CORMANEY, WILLIAM M., D.V.M., Sheffield, lowa 
CUTAIO, JOSEPH, D.V.M., 319 Amity St., Elizabeth, 
EHRIG, PAUL E., D.V.M., Reinbeck, Iowa. 

FAHRNI, LOWELL R., D.V.M., Seneca, S. Dak. 

HAGLE, ROGER M., D.V.M., LaPorte City, lowa. 

HALL, RODNEY E., D.V.M., Box 592, Monmouth, Ill. 

HERBOLD, LARRY L., D.V.M., Hwy 34 W., Red Oak, 
lowa 

HIX, JERROLD W., D.V.M., 180 Longwood Ave., 
Boston, Mass. 

JENKINS, W. D., Jr., D.V.M., Traer, lowa 

KETTER, ROBERT G., D.V.M., 610 Dodge St., Mineral 
Point, Wis. 

KOCH, HOWARD O., D.V.M., c/o Dr. S. R. Ander- 
son, Newark, Ill. 

LANTOW, DONALD J., D.V.M., Bridgewater, S. 
Dak 


LARSON, CRAIG L., D.V.M., Creston, lowa 

LEDERER, HERBERT A., D.V.M., 2820 S. Harlem 
Ave., Berwyn, Ill. 

LOCK, OLIVER C., D.V.M., 6003 Morningside Ave., 
Sioux City, lowa 

LONGTIN, DALE E., D.V.M., 805 Weir Ave., Musca- 
tine, 

NELSON, DALE R., D.V.M., Rr. 4, Morris, Ill. 

NELSON, HILLMAN A., D.V.M., Page, N . 

OKEY, GILBERT K., D.V.M., 4700 Roosevelt Rd., 
Hillside, Il. 

OLSON, JAMES O., D.V.M., Salem S.D. St., Forest 
City, lowa 

PEACOCK, FREDERICK L., Jr.. D.V.M., 196th Sc. 
& Re. 54, Homewood, Il. 

PHILMON, HENRY, D.V.M., 321 W. Sc., Daven- 
port, lowa 

RAYNER, KENNETH R.. D.V.M., New London, Iowa 

ROSENQUIST, BRUCE D., D.V.M., 5939 N. Kolmar 
Ave., Chicago, Ill 

SANDBULTE, GERALD K., D.V.M., 108 4th Ave., 
N. E., Sioux Center, Iowa 

SANDER, CURTIS D., D.V.M., Rossville Rd., Waukon, 
lowa 

SANDER, WAYNE C.. D.V.M., Luana, Iowa 

SCALLON, ENGENE H., D.V.M., 211 State St., West 
Union, lowa 

SCHELKOPF, RUSSELL L., D.V.M., Elburn, Ill. 

SEVDE, R. Y., D.V.M., 1425 Penn Ave., Des Moines, 
lowa 

SHANNON, DONALD P., D.V.M., 10827 W. Okla- 
homa Ave., West Allis 19, Wis. 

SLAVENS, J. PHIL, D.V.M., South Sioux City, Neb. 

SMITH, CHARLES E., D.V.M., 103 N. B. St., Fairfield, 
lowa 

SPEAS, THOMAS W., D.V.M., 209 S. 8th Sc, 
Marshalltown, Iowa 

STECKELBERG, RICHARD W., D.V.M., c/o Pilcher 
Animal Hospital, Gashland, Mo. 


SWENSON, GENE H., D.V.M., Woodhull, Il. 

TAKAYAMA, AL K., D.V.M., 1291 E. Main St., 
Turlock, Calif. 

THOMAS, CHARLES A., D.V.M., Lehigh, lowa 

TOBOLA, JOHN R., D.V.M., 210 First St., Jackson, 


Minn. 
WOSTOUPAL, MELL T., D.V.M., Logan Ave., Lake 
Geneva, Wis. 
VAN PROOIEN, ROGER, D.V.M., Pine City, Minn. 
WATSABAUGH, CHARLES J., D.V.M., Humeston, 
lowa 
WEAVER, DOUGLAS E., D.V.M., Sutherland, lowa 
WHITE, THOMAS H., D.V.M., Cascade, lowa 
WOOD, FREDERICK J., D.V.M., Osceola, lowa 
YOUNG, MARK F., D.V.M., Re. 1, Lehi, Utah 


Michigan State University 


ANDERSON, DEAN W., D.V.M., 1228 Wilson Rd., 
Clio, Mich. 

COUSSENS, FRANK J., D.V.M., Re. 1, Box 297, 
Granger, Ind. 

CLARK, ANN N., D.V.M., 703 S. Webster Sc., Jack- 
son, Mich. 

CURLEY, JOSEPH F., D.V.M., 809 N. Main S., 
Lapeer, Mich. 

DUNCKEL, ELBRIDGE L., D.V.M., Werth Rd., 
Alpena, Mich. 

ENGSTROM, DAVID V., D.V.M., R. R. 1, Willow 
Farms, Marquette, Mich. 

HARTHUN, WALTER R., D.V.M., Bear Lake, Mich. 

JARVIS, ARTHUR A., D.V.M., Box 606, Cornell, Wis. 

KEERAN, ROLLA, D.V.M., 1102-D, University Village, 
East Lansing. Mich. 

KUGEL, GERALD J., D.V.M., R. R. 1, Box 368, 
Berrien Springs, Mich. 

MARTIN, CHARLES R., D.V.M., 10117 Grand River 
Ave., Detroit 4, Mich. 

O'CONNELL, JOHN W., D.V.M., 224 W. Saveland 
Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 

SHULAK, FREDERICK B., D.V.M., 2745 Corland Ave., 
Apt. 407, Detroit, Mich. 

TURNER, DONALD G., D.V.M., 75 N. Hinman St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

TURNER, SALLY A., D.V.M., 75 N. Hinman St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

WALLACE, IAN A., D.V.M., 829-C Chestnut Sr., E. 
Lansing, Mich. 


University of Minnesota 


ALBRIGHT, G. W., D.V.M., 6027 W. 37th St., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

LAMBERT, JACK A., D.V.M., 2524 4th Ave., Hib- 
bing. Minn. 

SORGE, PHILIP E.. D.V.M., 639 Geneva S., Burling- 
ton, Wis. 


Ohio State University 


ARMSTRONG, ROBERT G., D.V.M., Shreve, Ohio. 

BARCK, JOHN C., D.V.M., 164 New Hampshire Ave., 
London, Ohio. 

BARTELS, DONALD R., Sr., D.V.M., 27050 Solon 
Rd., Solon, Ohio 

BEALL, CHARLES W., D.V.M., Clarksburg, Ind. 

BERKKAMP, ROLLAND D., D.V.M., Melmore Rd., 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

BOWERS, JOHN F., D.V.M., 3315 Shelby St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

BUSEY, WILLIAM M., D.V.M., 141 E. South Sz, 
Worthington, Ohio. 

BRICKMAN, HOMER W., D.V.M., 325 LaGrange Rd., 
Elyria, Ohio. 

BROWN, LOWELL N., D.V.M., Department of Veter- 
inary Hygiene, lowa State College, Ames, lowa. 

BOYER, FREDERICK E., D.V.M., Jackson Center, 
Ohio. 
BRIGHT, WILLIAM B., D.V.M., Converse, Ind. 

BURKHOLDER, RALPH H., D.V.M., Re. 1, Arch- 
bold, Ohio. 

BURWELL, RICHARD E., D.V.M., Danville, Ohio. 
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BUTHKER, HAROLD L., D.V.M., 1809 Milton Ave., 
Lima, Ohio. 

CAIN, JOSEPH I., D.V.M., Big Bend, W. Va. 

CALDWELL, DAVID E., D.V.M., 102 Western Ave., 
Findlay, Ohio. 

CLOSSON, JOSEPH T., D.V.M., 214 22nd Sc., Logans- 
port, Ind. 

COMPTON, WARREN R., D.V.M.. 
Lane, Dayton, Ohio 

CONNAIR, THOMAS L., D.V.M 
Dayton, Ohio. 

DeLONG, EDGAR C., D.V.M., 3049 Cleveland Ave., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DROESE, JAMES R., 
Ohio. 

ENDO, ARTHUR K., D.V.M., 2217 W. 65th Sc, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

EPPERSON, M. B., D.V.M., Galion, Ohio. 

EPPLEY, JOHN R., D.V.M., 703 Ridge Ave., Bucyrus, 
Ohio. 

FULLER, RONALD R., D.V.M., 4423 Tuscarawas Sc., 
W., Canton, Ohio. 

GEORGE, ALAN E., D.V.M., Rt. 1, Republic, Ohio. 

GLAAB, ROBERT A., D.V.M., 7015 N. 27th Ave., 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

GOLDSTEIN, FRED G., D.V.M., 104 S. Jefferson Sc., 
Pataskala, Ohio. 

GRAFF, ALVERDA D., D.V.M., 10007 N. State Rd., 
Westerville, Ohio. 

GRIFFITH, BOB G., D.V.M., 223 E. Jackson St., 
Georgetown, Ky. 

GRUESER, ROGER J., D.V.M., 802 W. Hunter St., 
Logan, Ohio. 

HALE, CHARLES H., D.V.M 
ings Rd., Girard, Ohio. 

HARTMAN, HOWARD A., Jr.. D.V.M., 6941 Colum- 
bia Rd., Olmstead Falls, Ohio. 

HEADLEY, MAURICE G., D.V.M., Rr. 1, Angola, Ind. 

HERMAN, JAMES E., D.V.M., Main St., Mechanics- 
burg, Ohio. 

HOUDESHELL, JESSE W., D.V.M.. Rr. 1, Jenera, 
Ohio. 

HUBER, JAN D., D.V.M., Rt. 4, Connersville, Ind. 

JOHNSON, DONALD R., D.V.M., Re. 2, Shollenbar- 
ger Rd., Oxford, Ohio. 

JOOS, FRANCIS E., D.V.M., Re. 2, Bedford, Ky. 

KERNS, DONALD G., D.V.M., W. Mansfield, Ohio. 

KUHLMANN, WILLIAM M., D.V.M., P. O. Box 73, 
Harrison, Ohio. 

LINERODE, PHILLIP A., D.V.M., Rochester Animal 
Hospital, Byron, Minn. 

MacKENZIE, WILLIAM F., D.V.M 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

MANCINOTTI, PAUL, D.V.M., Rt. 4, Conneaut Lake 
Rd., Meadville, Pa. 

MAXWELL, LEWIS F., D.V.M., 233 W. Main Sc., 
Salem, W. Va. 

MEREDITH, LEAVITT C., D.V.M., Country Club Rd., 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

MILLER, CECIL R., D.V.M., Leipsic, Ohio. 

NASH, REX A., D.V.M., Kirkwood, Ill. 
DONALD O., D.V.M., Rr. 1, Delta, 

NOONAN, JOHN P., D.V.M., 475 E. Tallmadge Ave., 
Akron, Ohio. 
nm WILLIAM J., D.V.M., Re. 2, Columbus Grove, 

io. 
POND, LELAND A., D.V.M 
bus, Ohio. 

PURDY, CLYDE L., D.V.M., 405 Wooster Rd., Me. 
Vernon, Ohio. 

QUECKE, JUSTIN J., D.V.M., 545 N. Drexel Sc., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

RECKER, DANIEL L., D.V.M., Rr. 
burg, Ohio. 


368 Colonial 


610 Hodapp Ave., 


D.V.M., Antioch Rd., Perry, 


6825 Sodom Hutch- 


-» 19110 Springdale 


. 2588 East Ave., Colum- 


1, Box 141, Perrys- 


1004 Hilo Lane, 


RICHESON, SAMUEL S., D.V.M., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

RYCHENER, JOHN H., D.V.M.. Pectisville, Ohio. 
— JOHN E., D.V.M., 420 S. Poplar St., Bucyrus, 

io. 

VICKERS, JAMES H., D.V.M., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


2930 Sullivant Ave., 


ORGANIZATION SECTION | 


WEADICK, ROBERT J., D.V.M. 5500 Glenway Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

WITTICH, THOMAS A., D.V.M., c/o Dr. H. A. Gray 
Old Louisville Rd., Bowling Green, Ky. 

WOOD, JOHN B., D.V.M., 1698 Rhoda Ave., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

WOODGEARD, ROBERT L., D.V.M., Box 323, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

YUNDT, DAVID H., D.V.M., Windfall, Ind. 

ZUCK, DAVID R., D.V.M., Box 276, Winona Lake, 
Ind. 


Oklahoma State University 


BYRD, TOMMY J., D.V.M., Rebecca Apts., Russell- 
ville, Ark. 
COTTOM, CLEMENT V., Jr.. 


D.V.M., Re. 1, Mounds, 


la. 
EL-HASHIMI, MULTADHA H.. D.V.M., Howiider, 
Baouha, Iraq. 
EVERY, REX R., D.V.M., R.R. 1, Piedmont, Okla. 
GODBY, ROBERT L., D.V.M., P. O. Box 503, Oak 
Hill, W. Va. 
HICKEY, BUD C., D.V.M., Rc. 5, Box 416, Muskogee, 
Okla. 
LATHAN, THOMAS R., D.V.M., Rc. 5, Monroe, N. 


Car. 
LAWRENCE, ROBERT L., D.V.M., Flying “L’’ Ranch, 
Davis, Okla. 


Ontario Veterinary College 
FORD, JAMES M., D.V.M., 1096 Adelaide St., London, 
GRENN, HARVEY H., D.V.M., R.R. 1, Markham, 


LEIBOLD, RUDOLPH G., D.V.M., c/o Dr. Gordon 
Flook, Stayner, Ont. 


University of Pennsylvania 


ADAMS, IGNATIUS W., V.M.D., 79-3 Drexel Brook 
Dr., Drexel Hill, Pa. 

DIAMOND, SHELDON S., V.M.D., 4442 Sansom Str., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

ESTEVES, CARLOS E. MONTES, V.M.D., Box 807, 
Aguadilla, Puerto Rico. 

McFPARLAND, JAMES S., Ill, V.M.D., c/o Dr. Elmer 
Marx, Re. 3, Waynesburg. Pa. 

MORRIS, LESTER D., V.M.D., 31 Gifford Ave., Jersey 
City 4, N. J. 
RUBIN, F.. V.M.D., 4216 Baltimore Ave., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

SHAFFER, MEAD, Jr., V.M.D., Re. 2, Lake Ariel, Pa. 

VEBURST, DONALD G., V.M.D., Box $05, Derby 
Line, Vt. 

WATSON, BEECHER H., V.M.D., Haverford Manor, 
Lancaster Ave., Haverford, Pa 

WYSOCK, PAUL A., V.M.D., 700 S. W. 62nd Ave., 
Hollywood, Fila. 

ZILLHARDT, CURTIS A., V.M.D.. c/o Dr. Everett 
Denlinger, Paradise, Pa. 


Tuskegee Institute 


BUTLER, EMANUEL C., Jr., D.V.M., 2606 Sc. An- 
thony St., New Orleans 19, La. 

GEIGER, DAVID N., D.V.M., 1957 Venus St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

GODWIN, ALFRED P., D.V.M., Rr. 2, Box 149, Nath- 
alie, Va. 

HODGES, DEAN R., D.V.M., School of Veterinary 
Medicine, Tuskegee Institute, Ala. 

JOHNSON, _—— M., D.V.M., 155-29 115 Rd., 
Jamaica 34, L. L., 

LAPESARDE, HAROLD P., D.V.M., 18731 Linfield Sr., 
Azusa, Calif. 

TURNQUEST, 9g A., Je., D.V.M., 1620 Sedg- 
wick Ave., Bronx, N 

TURNQUEST, ROSERT U., D.V.M., 207 W. 135th 
Sc., New York 30, N. Y. 
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A product of more than 3 years research, new HPX Formula 12 
represents an important step forward in the treatment of 
Bovine Mastitis. 


HPX Formula 12 combines the anti-inflammatory properties 
of polyvinylpyrrolidone with broad-spectrum antibiotics, help- 
ing to speed the restoration of normal milk production by pro- 
viding effective therapeutic action in acute as well as chronic 
Mastitis cases. 


REDUCES INFLAMMATION 


New HPX Formula |2 tends to reduce swelling, irritation and 
hardness in the udder. (Optimum therapeutic results are at- 
tainable, of course, only when such inflammation has been 
effectively suppressed.) 


ERADICATES INFECTION 


HPX Formula 12 is formulated to work effectively against the 
broad spectrum of organisms responsible in most Mastitis cases, 
its anti-inflammatory characteristics tending to increase the 
effectiveness of the antibiotic action. 


COSTS LESS 


Unlike preparations containing expensive steroids, HPX 
Formula 12 is not premium-priced . . . polyvinylpyrrolidone, 
being a truly economical as well as efficacious anti-inflam- 
matory. At current levels, HPX represents a new high in value 
and efficiency in Bovine Mastitis therapy. 


HAMILTON PHARMACAL COMPANY INC. 


SOLD TO 
VETERINARIANS ONLY 
Not Available in Stores! 
Order direct, or through any 
one of these authorized 
Hamilton Pharmacal Dis- 

tributors: 
Fox Drug Co. 
Carthage, N.Y. 
Holmes Serum Co. 
Springfield, 
H.P. Veterinary Supply Co. 
Turlock, Calif. 
Osborn Laboratories Inc. 
Le Sueur, Minn. 


Wisconsin Biological Supply Co. 
Madison, Wisc. 


HAMILTON, N.Y. 


World Leader in Bovine Mastitis Research 
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for Bovine Mastitis 


IMPORTANT! 
HPX Formula 12 is 
now available for ex- 
port to Ethical Veter- 
inary Supply Houses 
outside the continen- 
tal United States. 
Write today for clinical 
data, prices and other 
details. 


IMPORTANT! 
le formule 12 HPX est 
sous la main povr 
Vexporter ovx moisons 
furnisseuses de la 
“Ethical Veterinary” & 
Vétronger. On 
écrire immédiatement 
pour obtenir les don- 
nées cliniques, le prix- 
courant et des renseigne- 
ments en detail. 


Fill OUT AND MAIL 
COUPON TODAY! 


FREE ... Your personal 
labels on all HPX orders of | 
gross Or more. 
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ANTI-INFLAMMATORY 


rmula 


World Patents Applied For 


IMPORTANTE! 


le formula 12 HPX esta 
disponible pora expor- 
torla ao leas cosas de 
provision de la “Ethical 
Veterinary” en el ex- 
tranjero. Pueden escribir 4 
en seguida para obtener 
los dotos clinicos, la 
lista de precios y otros 
particularidades. 


Name.... 
Address 


Eine wichtige 
Ankundigung! 


HPX Formei 12 
steht nun ethischen 
tierarztiichen Grob- 
lieferanten zur Ver- 
fugung. Schreiben 
Sie noch heute um 
klinische Grundia- 
gen, Preis und an- 
dere Details. 


Hamilton Pharmacal Co. Inc., Dept. J1, Hamilton, N.Y. 
Please send free samples of new HPX Formula 12, along 
with clinical data: 


a4 
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COMING MEETINGS 


Georgia Coastal Plain Experiment Station, Fourteenth an- 
nual conference for veterinarians. Animal Disease De- 
partment, Route 2, Tifton, Ga., Sept. 22-23, 1958. 

Maurice W. Hale, chairman. 


New England Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 

ae. Hotel Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth, N. 

-» Sept. 28-Oct. 1, 1958. C. Lawrence Blakely, 180 
ee Ave., Boston 15, Mass., secretary-treasurer. 


Missouri, University of, Annual short course for graduate 
veterinarians. School of Veterinary Medicine, Columbia, 
Mo., Oct. 6-7, 1958. Cecil Elder, chairman. 


First institute on veterinary public health practice. Annual 
meeting. School of Public Health, University of Mich- 
igan, Ann Arbor, Oct. 6-9, 1958. H. E. Miller, director, 
continued education. 


Iowa State College. Tenth annual veterinary homecoming 
luncheon. Veterinary courtyard, Oct. 11, 1958, at 11:00 
a.m. Robert H. Keith, 621 Pammel Court, Ames, Iowa, 
publicity chairman. 

Florida State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Gale Ocean Mile Hotel, Fort Lauderdale, Oct. 12- 
14, 1958. A. R. Chambers, 6116 Main St., Jacksonville, 
secretary. 

District of Columbia Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual all-day meeting. Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 14, 1958. W. I. Gay, 5200 
Chandler St., Bethesda, Md., secretary-treasurer. 

Eastern Iowa Veterinary Association, Inc. Annual meeting. 
Hotel Roosevelt, Cedar Rapids, Oct. 16-17, 1958. F. E. 
Brutsman, Traer, lowa, secretary-treasurer. 

Texas Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 


Stephen F. Austin Hotel, Austin, Oct. 19-21, 1958. Paul 
B. Blunt, 710 Maverick Bidg., San Antonio, secretary. 


Illinois, University of. Annual Illinois veterinary confer- 

and extension short course for veterinarians. Col- 

lege of Veterinary Medicine, Urbana, Oct. 23-24, 1958. 

L. E. Boley, 311 W. William Sc., Champaign, IIL, 
chairman. 


Southern Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Claridge Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Oct. 26-30, 1958. A. 
A. Husman, P.O. Box 91, Raleigh, N. Car., secretary. 


American Public Health Association. Annual meeting. Sc. 
Louis, Mo., Oct. 27-31, 1958. Berywn F. Mattison, M.D., 
executive secretary, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


United States Livestock Sanitary Association. Sixty-second 
annual meeting. Hotel Deauville, Miami Beach, Fia., 
Nov. 4-7, 1958. R. A. Hendershott, secretary-treasurer. 


Mississippi Valley Veterinary Medical Association. Annual 
meeting, Pére Marquette Hotel, Peoria, Ill., Nov. 5-6, 
1958. W. P. Hendren, Carthage, Ill., secretary-treasurer. 


Arizona Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 
Yuma Country Club, Yuma, Dec. 7-9, 1958. Robert E. 
McComb, Jr., Phoenix, program chairman; Thomas E. 
Lightle, Route 1, Box 817, Yuma, in charge of reserva- 
tions. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association. An- 
nual meeting. Beverly Hilton Hotel, Beverly Hills, Jan. 
10, 1959. R. J. Schroeder, 1919 Wilshire Bivd., Los 
Angeles, Calif., program chairman. 


Tennessee Veterinary Medical Association. Annual meeting. 


Dry: Big Red Meal, Pellets, 

Kibbled Biscuit. 

Cans: Big Red Beef, Horse- 

meat, Chicken, Ration. 

Write: Big Red, Box 343, 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 


BIG RED DOG FOOD 
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"These changes are made by 
one _ adding pure.animal fat at the 
time of blending. And the fat 
és _ is protected from rancidity by 
Special treatment 
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Noel Hotel, Nashville, Jan. 11-13, 1959. H. W. Hayes, 
$009 Clinton Pike, Knoxville, secretary-treasurer. 


Oklahoma Veterinary Medical Association, Annual meeting. 
Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Jan. 25-27, 1959. M. N. Riemen- 


schneider, 122 State Capitol Bidg., Oklahoma City, 
secretary. 
Ohio State Veterinary Medical Association. Annual con- 


vention. Neil Hotel, Columbus, Feb. 4-6, 1959. 
Harry C. Sharp, 1411 W. Third Ave., Columbus, Ohio, 


executive secretary. 
Foreign Meetings 


German Vansiangp Association. Regular biennial meeting. 
y. Sept. 19-21, 1958. Dr. Karl Ohly, 


123 Frankfurt/Main, Germany, presi- 


Seventh International Congress on Hydatid Disease, Beirut, 
Lebanon, Sept. 20-22, 1958. Dr. Elias Sader, c/o Leba- 
nese Order of Physicians, P.O.B. 640, Beirut, Lebanon, 
secretary-general. (Applications to present papers must be 
accompanied by an abstract). 

International Veterinary Congress. Sixteenth session. Ma- 
drid, Spain, May 21-27, 1959. Prof. Pedro Carda A., 
general secretary, Calle Villanueva 11, Madrid. 


U.S. COMMITTEE: Dr. W. A. Hagan, 
New York Scate Veterinary College, Ithaca, 
Dr. J. G. Hardenbergh, secretary, 600 S. Michigan 


Third World Congress on Fertility and Sterility Amster- 
dam, Holland, June 7-13, 1959. Dr. L. I. Swaab, Sint 
Agnietenstraat 4, Amsterdam, Holland, honorary secre- 


tary. 
Regularly Scheduled Meetings 


ALABAMA—Central Alabama Veterinary Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. Dr. G. W. Jones, Main 
Sc., Prateville, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 


Jefferson County Veterinary Medical 
second Thursday of each month. S. A. Price, 
15th Sc., Birmingham, secretary. 
Mobile-Baldwin Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month. W. David Gross, 771 Hol- 
combe Ave., Mobile, Ala., secretary. 


Association, the 
213 N. 


North Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 


ond Thursday of N ber, January, March, May, July, 
and September, in Decatur, Ala. Ray A. Ashwander, 
Decatur, Ala., secretary. 


North East Alabama Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. Leonard J. Hill, 
P.O. Box 761, Gadsden, Ala., secretary-treasurer. 


ARIZONA—Central Arizona Veterinary Medical Associa- 

tion, the second Tuesday of each month. Keith T. 
Maddy, Phoenix, Ariz., secretary. 
Southern Arizona Veterinary Medical Association, the 


third Wednesday of each month at 7:30 p.m. E. T. 
Anderson, Rt. 2 Box 697, Tucson, Ariz., secretary. 


CALIFORNIA—Alameda-Contra Costa Veterinary Medical 
Association, the fourth Wednesday of Jan., March, May, 
June, Aug., Oct., and Noy. Leo Goldston, 3793 Broad- 
way, Oakland 11, Calif., secretary. 


Bay Counties Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of February, April, July, September, and De- 
cember. 


Herb Warren, 3004 16 St., San Francisco, Calif., 
executive secretary. 
Central California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. R. B. Barsaleau, 2333 
E. Mineral King, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


Kern County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 


CATTLE EAR 
TAGGING 


Easier! 


HALF THE 
PRESSURE! 


Formerly 
necessary 


Pat. Pend 


APPLICATOR 
@ No lost tags from “weak” 
° action — only pressure for 
mox leverage needed. 
@ Neo tagging fatigue — no swollen, sore hands. 
@ Tags “ in" applicator, won't fall out! 
© Spring ion automatically opens POW-R-CEPS 


releasing tag just applied. 


MORE EFFICIENT! 


THE PERFECT TAG 


Minimum puncture 
avoids infection 


@ Full size, tomper-proof 
tag 


@ Self piercing, Self seal- 
ing. 


Hasco 
Style 56 


TROUBLE-FREE! 


EXCLUSIVE ““STA-ON-STICK” . . . 


. perfect packaging — Togs won't come 

Safety Lock (errow) keeps in consecutive 

eT shape misaligned 
For Your Ear Tagging Program, 


Suggest, Use, Insist on HASCO! 
mode only by 


NATIONAL BAND & TAG CO. 


NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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(PANCREATIC DORNASE) 


breaks down the inflammatory barrier 


ABSCESSES 
ALVEOLAR PERIOSTITIS 


CHRONIC SUPPURATIVE NAVEL 
INFECTIONS 


FISTULOUS WITHERS 
MASTITIS 

PULMONARY INFLAMMATION 
PNEUMONIA 

PURULENT EAR INFECTIONS 
RHINOTRACHEITIS 
SINUSITIS 

WOUNDS 


DORNAVAC 


in cartons of 12 vials, each vial 
(10 cc.) containing 100,000 units 
of pancreatic dornase. 


Sold to veterinarians only 


MERCK & CO., INC. 
CHEMICAL DIVISION 
RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 


VETERINARY 


co.. mc. 
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Thursday evening of each month. James L. Frederickson, 
17 Niles St., Bakersfield, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Mid-Coast Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every even month. W. H. Rockey, P. O. 
Box 121, San Luis Obispo, Calif., secretary. 


Monterey Bay Area Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Wednesday of each month. Lewis J. Campbell, 90 
Corral de Tierra, Salinas, Calif., secretary. 


North San Joaquin Valley Veterinary Medical Association. 
the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Hotel Co- 
vell, in Modesto, Calif. Lyle A. Baker, Turlock, Calif., 
secretary. 


Orange Belt Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Monday of each month. Chester A. Maeda, 766 E. 
Highland Ave., San Bernardino, Calif., secretary. 


Orange County Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. Donald E. Lind, 2643-N. Main 
St., Santa Ana, Calif., secretary. 


Peninsula Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month. R. M. Granfield, 2600 W. El 
Camino Real, San Mateo, Calif., secretary-treasurer. 


Redwood Empire Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of each month. Robert L. Chandler, 
P.O. Box 8, Ukiah, Calif., secretary. 


Sacramento Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Wednesday of each month. W. E. Steinmetz, 
4227 Freeport Bivd., Sacramento, Calif., secretary. 


San Diego County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month. H. R. Rossoll, 1795 
Moore St., San Diego, Calif., secretary. 


San Fernando Valley Chapter SCVMA, the second Tues- 
day of each month at 7:30 p.m., Hody’s Restaurant, 
North Hollywood, Calif. Dr. V. H. Austin, 14931 
Oxnard St., Van Nuys, secretary-treasurer. 


San Fernando Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Friday of each month at the Casa Escobar Restau- 
rant in Studio City. Dr. Rolf Reese, 23815 Ventura 
Bivd., Calabasas, Calif., secretary. 


Santa Clara Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month. Kay Beulley, N. Fourth and 
Gish Rd., San Jose, Calif., secretary. 


Southern California Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of each month. Don Mahan, 1919 Wil- 
shire Blvd., Los Angeles 57, Calif., executive secretary. 


Tulare County Veterinary Medical Association, the sec- 
ond Thursday of each month. D. E. Britten, $44 N. Ben 
Maddox, Visalia, Calif., secretary. 


COLORADO—Denver Area Veterinary Society, the fourth 
Tuesday of every month. Richard C. Tolley, 5060 S. 
Broadway St., Englewood, Colo., secretary. 


Northern Colorado Veterinary Medical Society, the first 
Monday of each month. M. A. Hammarlund, School of 
Veterinary Medicine, Colorado A. & M. College, Fort 
Collins, Colo., secretary. 


DELAWARE—New Castle County Veterinary Association, 
the first Tuesday of each month at 9:00 p.m. in the 
Hotel Rodney, Wilmington, Del. E. J. Hathaway, Clifton 
Park Manor, Apt. 73-5, Wilmington 2, Del., secretary. 


FLORIDA—Central Florida Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the first Tuesday of each month, time and place 
specified monthly. Jack H. McElyer, 5925 Edgewater 
Drive, Orlando, Fla., secretary. 


Florida West Coast Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Wednesday of each month at the Lighthouse 
Inn, St. Petersburg. William F. Casler, 2540 30th Ave., 
N., Se. Petersburg, secretary-treasurer. 


Jacksonville Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of every month. Dodsons Restaurant, P. S. 
Roy, 4443 Atlantic Bivd., Jacksonville, Fla., secretary. 


Northwest Florida Veterinary Medical Society, third 
Wednesday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly. T. R. Geci, 108B Catherine Ave., Pensacola, 
Fla., secretary. 

Palm Beach Veterinary Society, the last Thursday of each 
month in the county office building at 810 Datura Sc., 
West Palm Beach. J. J. McCarthy, 500-25th Screet, West 
Palm Beach, Fla., secretary. 


Ridge Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth Thurs- 
day of each month in Bartow, Fla. Paul J. Myers, 
Winter Haven, Fia., secretary. 

South Florida Veterinary Society, the third Wednesday of 
each month. Time and place specified monthly. Frank 
Mueller, Jr., 4148 E. 8th Ave., Hialeah, Fla., secretary. 


Suwannee Valley Veterinary Association, the fourth Tues- 
day of each month, Hotel Thomas, Gainesville. W. B. 
Martin, Jr., 3002 N. W. 6th St., Gainesville, Fia., 
secretary. 

Volusia County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Thursday of each month. A. E. Hixon, 131 
Mary St., Daytona Beach, Fla., secretary. 


GEORGIA—Atlanta Veterinary Society, the third Thursday 
of each month art the Elk's Home, 726 Peachtree Str., 
Atlanta. Donald C. Ford, Forest Park, secretary. 


ILLINOIS—Chicago Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month. Charles H. Armstrong, 
1021 Davis Sc., Evanston, secretary. 

Eastern Illinois Veterinary Medical Association, the first 


(Continued n adv. p. 40) 


53 DOGS KILLED IN FIRE 


Flame and smoke turned a kennel 
into a death chamber yesterday and 
killed 53 pedigreed dogs . . - worth 
from $75 to $350 each. 


Before a tragedy like the one described in this 
actual news account or some other misfortune, 
strikes you, protect yourself with a modern Veteri- 
narians Policy. It’s the best good will insurance 
money can buy. Pays for death of animals left in 
your custody resulting from fire, flood, wind storm, 
poisoning, escape, attacks by other animals, and 
many other hazards. 


Send for information and rates — 
MARINE DIVISION, DEPT. JAV-2 
AINA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 
STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
HARTFORD 15, CONN. 
Affiliated with Atna Life Insurance Compony 


Please send information and rates on 
VETERINARIANS POLICY 
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FOL MASTITIS... rove 


herd management e Proven clinical effectiveness against the majority 


of causative organisms .. . staphylococci, streptococci, Escherichia and 


Pseudomonas..." Little or no development of bacterial resistance’— 


no antibiotic cross-resistance .. . R A N 


brand of nitrofurazone 


Furacin has been shown to be strikingly effective in controlling mastitis under field 
conditions.*-* Of 7,123 lactating cows with acute mastitis, fair to excellent results 
were obtained in 5,597 (78%). Of 3,418 dry cows which had had mastitis during their 
previous lactating period, fair to excellent results were obtained in 3,104 (90%).4 
Furacin is highly effective also in combination with other antibacterials. In 7,104 
quarters treated with Furacin-penicillin, “. . . marked improvement for the re- 
mainder of the lactation period, or complete clinical cures, occurred in 6,536 (92%).’"5 
In another study with Furacin-penicillin, it is reported, “The total incidence of 
clinical mastitis in both herds has decreased to almost the vanishing point . . .”! 
These results have been confirmed,*® and a subsequent increase in milk production 
and lack of any clinical signs of irritation have been noted. 


FURACIN SOLUTION VETERINARY FURACIN 0.2% in aqueous solution—may also 
be used as a vehicle for certain antibiotics. Bottles of 500 cc. with rubber stopper, 
and 1 gal. FURACIN-PENICILLIN GEL VETERINARY FURACIN 2% and procaine 
penicillin (13,333 units per cc.) in peanut oil with aluminum stearate 3%. Rubber- 
capped vial of 100 cc.; applicator tube of 7.5 cc., box of 12. 


Available through your professional veterinary distributor. 


References: 1. Kakavas, J. C.; Roberts, H. D. B.; de Courcy, S. J. and Ewing, D. L.: J. Am. Vet. M. Ass. 
119 :203 (Sept.) 1951. 2. Kakavas, J. C.: Antibiotics Annual 1954-1955, New York, Medical Encyclopedia, Inc., 
1955, p. 323. 3. Mires, M. H. and Chadwick, R. H.: Vet. News 10:3 (Jan.-Feb.) 1947. 4. Mires, M. H.: J. Am. 
Vet. M. Ass. 117:49 (July) 1950. 5. Mires, M. H.: Vet. News 14:9 (May-June) 1951. 6. Roberts, H. D. B.; 
Kakavas, J. C. and Biddle, E. S.: N. Amer. Vet. 34:247 (April) 1953. 


NITROFURANS—a new class of antimicrobials—neither antibiotics nor sulfonamides 
EATON LABORATORIES, NORWICH, NEW YORK 
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What Is Your Diagnosis ? 


Because of the interest in veterinary 
radiology, a case history and radio- 
graphs depicting a diagnostic problem 
are usually published in each issue. 


Make your diagnosis from these 
pictures—then turn the page 


History.—A nonspayed female Irish 
Setter, 7 years old, had rapid and deep 
abdominal breathing for a month. There 
was no history of illness or injury, and 
the appetite and temperature were 
normal. The thorax was barrel-shaped, 
and the dog stood with her head ex- 
tended and the elbows turned outward. 
Three radiographs were taken: lateral 
standing (fig. 3), lateral recumbent (fig. 
2), and erect ventrodorsal (fig. 1) views. 


Fig. |—Radiograph, erect ventral view. 


Fig. 2—Radiograph, lateral recumbent view. Fig. 3—Radiograph, lateral standina view. 
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Fig. 4—The lungs and heart (left). The lungs, except the cardiac lobe of the right lung, are in normal 
position as viewed dorsally with the apical lobes shown at the top. 

The heart and trachea were vertically rotated one-half turn; the heart (H) being moved ventrally 

and cephalad, and the trachea (T) being moved dorsally and caudad. This rotation turned the right 

cardiac lobe of the right lung (CR) outward bringing into view the bullae (B) on its medial surface. 


Fig. 5—Radiograph, erect ventrodorsal view (right), showing pneumothorax. (A). 
All lobes of the lungs show atelectasis (B), and are shown suspended caudad to the heart (C). The 
intrathoracic pressure has caused the dome of the diaphragm (D) to be lowered when the dog is 
in this erect position. 


Here Is the Diagnosis 


Diagnosis.—Pneumothorax. At necropsy 
the condition was found to be the result of 
a rupture of one of several bullae which 
projected from the medial surface of the 
apex of the cardiac lobe of the right lung 
(fig. 4). All the lobes were atelectatic, es- 
pecially the lobe in which the bullae were 
present. 

Comment.—Emphysema is not unusual 
in the dog, but the presence of pulmonary 
bullae associated with the condition is rare. 
The bullae usually form in the more poorly 
supported regions (apex, anterior margin, 


base of the lobe). The formation of bullae 
occurs where rupture and destruction of 
the elastic tissue of the alveolus allows air 
to enter the interstitial tissue and accumu- 
late under the pleura. Intralobular pressure 
is then communicated to the bullae causing 
the pleura to stretch and ultimately rup- 
ture, allowing the escape of air into the 
pleural cavity. In this dog, if the nature 
and extent of the lesions had been known, 
the condition could have been corrected by 
lobectomy, since the bullae were confined to 
one lobe. 


This case was submitted by Dr. G. S. Elwood, Chicago, IIl. 


Fig. 6—Radiograph, lateral recumbent view (left), showing pneumothorax (A), with apex of the 
heart (C), the mediastinum, trachea, and aorta elevated to the vertebral column. The atelectatic 
lungs (B) are deflected caudad to a position between the heart and the diaphragm. 


Fig. 7—Radiograph, lateral standing view (right), showing pneumothorax (A) which comes to the 
top of the pleural cavity forcing all viscera downward with the atelectatic lobes of the lungs (B) 
visible anterior and posterior to the heart (C). 
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for posterior paralysis 
and other lamenesses 
in dogs of all ages 


BUTAZOLIDIN’ 


brand of phenylbutazone” 


(VETERINARY) 


Butazolidin (Jen-Sal) brings to veterinary 
practice outstanding antiarthritic, anti-inflamma- 
tory, antipyretic and analgesic action in con- 
venient tablet form. Already preferred in human 
medicine for its wide range of usefulness, Buta- 
zolidin’s merit in the treatment of canine muscu- 
loskeletal disorders has now been definitely 
established by extensive clinical evaluation and 
research. 


Butazolidin’s active agent is rapidly and com- 
pletely absorbed from the gastrointestinal tract. 
A single dose builds peak plasma concentrations 
in about two hours', and is metabolized at ap- 
proximately 90 per cent per day’. . 


AMA,, 155, 17, Aug. 21, wl 


“Burns, Schule Goldman and Brodie, 


‘Joshua: Vet. Rec., Jan. 21, 1956 


inder License from Geigy Chemical Corporation 


One tablet per 5 lb. body weight in 3 divided 
doses daily (8 tablet daily maximum), gives 
dramatic relief from pain of posterior paralysis 
(vertebral disc syndrome) and arthritis without 
undesirable side effects’. Butazolidin is bene- 
ficial as prophylactic treatment for arthritic 
phenomena in old dogs‘ and for management of 
osteo-arthritis, spondylitis, fibrositis and myo- 
sitis. It also affords an anti-inflammatory effect 
delaying and minimizing local tissue reaction 
to chemical and physical irritants’. 


Order Butazolidin in jars of 100 tablets from 
your nearest Jen-Sal Branch. 


Jen-Sal 
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Thursday of March, June, September, and December. 
A one-day clinic is held in May. Alfred G. Schiller, 
Veterinary Clinic, University of Illinois, Urbana, secre- 

tary-treasurer. 


INDIANA—Central Indiana Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the second Wednesday of each month. Peter John- 
son, Jr., 4410 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, secretary. 


Michiana Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of every month except July and December, at 
the Hotel LaSalle, Sauth Bend, Ind. J. M. Carter, 3421 
S. Maio Sc., Elkhart, Ind., secretary. 


Tenth District Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. J. S. Baker, P.O. Box 52, 
Pendleton, Ind., secretary. 


1lOWA—Cedar Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Monday of each month, except January, July, 
August, and October in Black's Tea Room, Waterloo, 
Iowa. A. J. Cotten, Grundy Center, secretary. 


Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Monday of each month, except June, July, and August, 
at 6:30 p.m., Breeze House, Ankeny, lowa. John Herrick, 
Ames, secretary. 

Coon Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month, September through May, at 
7:30 p.m., Cobblestone Inn, Storm Lake, Iowa. Robert 
McCutcheon, Holstein, secretary. 


Castle’s vat | East Central Iowa Association, the second Thursday of 


each month at 6:30 p.m., usually in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Dr. J. G. Irwin, lowa City, secretary. 


eee third Thursday of each month at 6:30 p.m. in West 


Union, lowa. H. J. Morgan, West Union, secretary. 


eLailly Lakes Veterinary Association, the first Tuesday of each 
reaches spore killing month, September through May, at 6:30 p.m., at the 
Gardson Hotel, Estherville, lowa. Barry Barnes, Milford, 

temperatures in 4-8 minutes! secrerary. 
North Central Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Thursday of April, at the Warden Hotel, Fort 


Here you have the simplest and quickest Dodge, lowa. H. Engelbrecht, P. O. Box 797, Fort 
way to sterilize—with Castle’s 777. Dodge, secretary. 
777 ‘lav Vv; Northeast lowa-South Mi Veterinary Associa- 
j AAV 
The SpeedC lave gives you added oO tion, the first Tuesday of February, May, August, and 
tection from Canine Infectious Hepatitis and November at the Wisneslick Hotel, Decorah, Iowa, 
6:30 p.m. Donald E. Moore, Box 178, Decorah, Iowa, 
other communicable small animal diseases. secretary. 
Completely automatic. You just load it...‘‘set Northwest Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 
df t it.” I ~-killi second Tuesday of February, May, September, and De- 
it an orget it. t reaches spore- llling tem- cember, at the C ity Bldg., Sheld W. Ver Meer, 


Hull, secretary. 

Southeastern Iowa Veterinary Association, the first Tues- 

itself off automatically. day of each month at Mr. Pleasant, lowa. Warren Kil- 
It’s the perfect answer for your small-load patrick, Mediapolis, secretary. 

Southwestern Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the 

first Tuesday of April and October. Hotel Chieftain, 


peratures fast. Sterilizes in minutes, then shuts 


processing. And it’s economical . . . saves 


instrument wear . . . saves time . . . and the Council Bluffs, Iowa. J. P. Stream, Creston, secretary. 
initial cost is surprisingly low. Upper Iowa Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Ss ; Castle deale ail fi Tuesday of each month at 7:00 p.m., at All Vets Center, 

re See your Castle dealer or mail coupon for Clear Lake, Iowa. Richard Baum, Osage, secretary. 
if complete details. KENTUCKY—Central Kentucky Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Wednesday of each month. R. H. Fol- 

som, P.O. Box 323, Danville, Ky., secretary. 

Please send descriptive bulletin on the 777 SpeedClave. Jefferson County Veterinary Society of Kentucky, Inc., 


the firsts Wednesday of each month in Louisville or 
within a radius of 50 miles, except January, May, and 
July. G. R. Comfort, 2102 Reynolds Lane, Louisville, 


Nome___. 


MARYLAND—Baltimore City Veterinary Medical Associa- 


tion, the second Thursday of each month, September 
LIGHTS & through May (except December), at 9:00 p.m., at the 

Cartlhe_ STERILIZERS Park Plaza Hotel, Charles and Madison St., Baltimore, » 
Md. Norman Herbert, 3506 Joann Drive, Baltimore 7, 

Wilmot Castile Company + 17660 East Henrietta Rd., Rochester, N.Y. Md., secretary. 
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Untreated 
litter mate 


Armidexan treated 
2 cc. at 3rd day 


the most completely absorbed form of [RON available 


show better bloom and have more vigor 
than untreated pigs. Compare these weight 
results as demonstrated in controlled uni- 
versity test-lot studies. 


Armidexan—injectable iron-dextran com- 
plex— provides the most completely safe, 
completely absorbed form of iron avail- 
able. Armidexan-treated pigs are heavier, 


Armidexan-treated pigs 
Untreated controls 


Armidexan saves pigs. A single 2 cc. in- 
jection of Armidexan on the 3rd day of 
life reduces baby pig death losses, increases 
resistance to scours and pneumonia, and 
prevents anemia. Mortality in Armidexan- 


ARMOUR 


5 weeks 
5 weeks 


average 20.12 lbs. 
average 12.75 Ibs. 


treated pigs is reduced by as much as 
20% . There is no more effective way, no 
easier way to prevent pig anemia, pro- 
mote better growth with maximum guar- 
antee of no runts in the litter. 


VETERINARY LABORATORIES 
A DIVISION OF ARMOUR & COMPANY « 


Armidexan is manufactured under license of Benger Laboratories, Limited. 


KANKAKEE « ILLINOIS 
U.S. Patent No. 2,820,740 


¥ Disease Resistance and Greater Growth with ™ a 

new injectable i on ARMOU R 
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Flying Syringe 

When cattle, dogs, and other domestic animals 
stray from home, they can be quickly tamed by a 
long-distance tranquillizer, according to Palmer 
Chemical & Equipment Company, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., the manufacturer. 


DRUG CHAMBER 
RUBBER PLUNGER 
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NEOPRENE SEAL 


NEOPRENE SEAL 


The flying syringe in operation and in diagram. 


The device is a flying syringe which, when fired 
from a special gun, injects nicotine into the body 
of the animal as soon as it strikes home. This 
stuns the animal for up to 30 minutes without 
harmful after-effects, according to the company. 
Valuable to game wardens and to hunters of zo- 
ological specimens, it can also be used to halt riots. 

The propulsive force for injecting the nicotine 
is carbon dioxide gas, formed when a tablet dis- 
solves in water as the gun is fired. The syringes 
vary in length from 2 to 6 inches, depending on 
the size of the animal. The needle, which is pain- 
less to animals, is made from 13-gauge needle tub- 
ing supplied by the Superior Tube Company, Nor- 
ristown, Pa. 


MICHIGAN—Central Michigan Veterinary Medical Asso- 

ciation, the first Wednesday of every month at 7 ‘p.m. 
Frank A. Carter, P.O. Box 78, Carson City, Mich., sec- 
retary. 
Mid-State Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Thursday of each month with the exception of November 
and December. Robert E. Kader, 5034 Armstrong Rd., 
Lansing 17, Mich., secretary. 


Saginaw Valley Veterinary Medical 
last Wednesday of each month. S. Correll, 
land, Mich., secretary. 


Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of every month, September through May. 


Association, the 
Re. 1, Mid- 


Gilbert Meyer, 14003 E. Seven Mile Rd., Detroit 5, 


Mich., secretary. 


MISSOURI—Greater St. Louis Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation, the first Friday of each month (except July and 
at the Coronado Hotel, Lindell Blvd. and 

Ave., St. Louis, Mo., at 8 p.m. Edwin E. 

Epstein, 4877 Natural Bridge Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo., 


secretary. 


Kansas City Veterinary Medical Association and Kansas 
City Small Animal Hospital Association, the third 
Thursday of each month at the Hotel President, Kansas 
City, Mo. Frank A. O'Donnell, Parksville, Mo., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


NEVADA—Western Nevada Veterinary Society, the first 
Tuesday of each month. Paul S. Silva, 1170 Airport 
Road, Reno, Nev., secretary. 


NEW JERSEY—Central New Jersey Veterinary Medical 
Association, the second Thursday of November, January, 
March, and May at Old Hights Inn, Hightstown, N. J. 
David C. Tudor, Cranbury, N. J., secretary. 


Metropolitan New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday evening of each month from Octo- 
ber through April at the Irvington House, 925 Spring- 
field Ave., Irvington, N.J. Bernard M. Weiner, 787 
Clinton Ave., Newark, N.J., secretary. 


Northern New Jersey Veterinary Association, the fourth 
Tuesday of each month at the Elks Club, Hackensack. 
Burritt Lupton, 569 Franklin Ave., Wyckoff, secretary. 


Northwest Jersey Veterinary Society, the third Wednes- 
day of every odd month. G. R. Muller, 43 Church St., 
Lambertville, N. J., secretary. 


Southern New Jersey Veterinary Medical Association, the 
fourth Tuesday of each month at the Collingswood 
Veterinary Hospital, Collingswood. R. M. Sauer, 


secretary. 


NEW MEXICO—Bernalillo County Veterinary Practitioners 
Association, third Wednesday of each month, Fez Club, 
Albuquerque, N.M. Jack Ambrose, 3018 N. Rio Grande 
Bivd., Albuquerque, secretary-treasurer. 


NEW YORK—New York City, Inc., Veterinary Medical 
Association of, the firsts Wednesday of each month at 
the New York Academy of Sciences, 2 East 63rd St., 
New York City. C. E. DeCamp, 43 West Gist Sct., New 
York 23, N. Y., secretary. 


New York State Veterinary College, Annual conference 
for veterinarians. Cornell University, Ithaca. W. A. Ha- 
gan, New York State Veterinary College, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., dean. 


Monroe County Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of even hs except August. Irwin 
Bircher, 50 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y., secretary. 


NORTH CAROLINA—Central Carolina Veterinary Medi- 
cal Association, the second Wednesday of each month 
at 7:00 p.m. in the O’Henry Hotel, Greensboro. Joseph 
A. Lombardo, 411 Woodlawn Ave., Greensboro, secre- 
tary. 


Eastern North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the first Friday of each month, time and place specified 
monthly, Byron H. Brow, Box 453, Goldsboro, N. Car., 
secretary. 


Piedmont Veterinary Medical Association, the last Friday 
of each month. T. L. James, Box 243, Newton, N. Car., 
secretary. 


Twin Carolinas Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Friday of each month at Orange Bowl Restaurant, 
Rockingham, N. Car., at 7:30 p.m. J. E. Currie, 690 
N. Leak St., Southern Pines, N. Car., secretary. 


Western North Carolina Veterinary Medical Association, 
the second Thursday of every month at 7:00 p.m. 
in the George Vanderbilt Hotel, Asheville, N. Car. Vilu 
Lind, 346 State St., Marion, N. Car., secretary. 
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new specific treatment for calf scours 


— 


Developed specifically for the control 
of calf scours, new ENTEFUR provides 
rapid, effective and safe treatment. 
ENTEFUwR drastically cuts mortality.'* 


negative enteric bacteria. ENTEFUR 
also contains bismuth subsalicylate 
for its mildly astringent, antidiarrheal 
action. 


In one study, 60 of 63 ENTEFUR-treated 
calves survived, whereas in the con- 
trol group only 3 of 24 calves lived.2 r 
“ENTEFUR treatment appeared the salicylate 0.26 Gm. Dosage: 1 bolus 
only factor modifying significantly the twice a day for 2 days. Supplied: Box 
course and outcome of the disease.”2 °f 24 (6 envelopes of 4 boluses each) . 


ENTEFUR BOLUS VETERINARY, smail, Con- 
tains: Furamazone 1 Gm., bismuthsub- 


REFERENCES. |. Bull, W. S.. N. Amer. Vet., in press. 2. Henry 
ond Blockburn, E. G.. Vet. Med., in press 


ENTEFUR 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH YOUR PROFESSIONAL VETERINARY DISTRIBUTOR 


ENTEFUR contains the new nitrofuran, 
Furamazone* (brand of nifuraldezone) 
for rapid wide-spectrum bactericidal 
action against gram-positive and gram- 
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At last! 


exclusive, new 


a single 


injection 
feline 
distemper 
vaccine 


A single injection formalized 
produced... by 


feline distemper virus in an 
Research Laboratories, Inc. 


oil emulsion that will effectively 
immunize susceptible kittens tested... by 
against panleucopenia. practicing veterinarians. 


Administer Femulgen! 
unconditionally. 


Available NOW in packages 


of 5 individually cartoned 
disposable syringes. 


Research Laboratories, inc., St. Joseph, Missouri 
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...an advanced vitamin-mineral dietary supplement— 
with taste appeal to small animals 


This new dietary supplement contains nineteen im- 
portant ingredients in a meat-flavored tablet. Small 
animals like it! 


Pet - Tabs have many therapeutic uses: 


e Balances the daily ration. 

@ Speeds recovery from illness. 

e Shortens convalescence after surgery. 

e Eliminates complicated additions to rations. 

e Maintains health and vigor in older animals. 

e Aids growth in young animals. 

Dosage: One Pet - Tab daily. 

Supplied: In bottles of 50. To veterinarians only. 
Send for literature and trial supply. 


THE S.E. MASSENGILL COMPANY 
Veterinary Division 
Bristol, Tennessee 
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Dr. Carl Schulz Joins Staff of Quaker Oats 
Company 


Dr. Carl W. Schulz (KSC ’34), formerly head 
of the Department of Veterinary Medicine and 
Surgery at A. & M. College of Texas, has joined 
The Quaker Oats Company as manager of veteri- 
mary services, with headquarters in Barrington, 
Ill. 


Dr. Carl W. Schulz 


Dr. Schulz joined the staff of the A. & M. Col- 
lege of Texas as director of clinics for the School 
of Veterinary Medicine in 1956, and a year later 
was made head of the Department of Veterinary 
Medicine and Surgery. 

Prior to joining the staff of A. & M. College of 
Texas, Dr. Schulz had been engaged in general 
veterinary practice in Jefferson City, Mo., for 18 
years. 


OHIO—Cincinnati Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of every month at Shuller’s Wigwam, 
6210 Hamilton Ave., at North Bend Road, G. C. Lewis, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, secretary-treasurer, 


Columbus Academy of Veterinary Medicine, every month, 
September through May. E. M. Simonson, Columbus, 
Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Cuyahoga County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Wednesday in September, October, December, 
February, March, April and May, at 9:00 p.m. at the 
Carter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. F. A. Coy, Cleveland, 
Ohio, secretary. 


Dayton Veterinary Medical Association, the third Tues- 
day of every month. O. W. Fallang, Dayton, secretary. 


Killbuck Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
firss Wednesday of alternate months beginning with 
February. D. J. Kern, Killbuck, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Mahoning County Veterinary Medical Association, the 
third Tuesday of each month, at 9:00 p.m., Youngstown 
Maennerchor Club, Youngstown, Ohio. Sam _ Segall, 
2935 Glenwood Ave., Youngstown, secretary. 


Miami Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of December, March, June, and September. 
J. M. Westfall, Greenville, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


North Central Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 


last Wednesday of each month except during the sum- 
mer. R. W. McClung, Tiffin, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Northwestern Ohio Veterinary Medical Association, the 
last Wednesday of March and July. C. S$. Alvanos, 
Toledo, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Stark County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Tuesday of every month, at McBrides Emerald Lounge, 
Canton, Ohio. M. L. Willen, 4423 Tuscarawas St., 
Camton, Ohio, secretary. 


Summit County Veterinary Medical Association, the last 
Tuesday of every month (except June, July, and August), 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Akron, Ohio. M. L. Scort, 
Akron, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


Tri-County Veterinary Medical Association, the fourth 
Wednesday of January, May, and September. Mrs. R. 
Slusher, Mason, Ohio, secretary-treasurer. 


OKLAHOMA—Oklahoma County Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Wednesday of every month, 7:30 
p.m., Patrick's Foods Cafe, 1016 N.W. 2370 Okia- 
homa City. Forest H. Stockton, 2716 S.W. 29h St., 
Oklahoma City, Okla., secretary. 


Tulsa Veterinary Medical Association, the third Thurs- 
day of each month in Directors’ Parlor of the Brook- 
side State Bank, Tulsa, Okla. Don L. Hohmann, 538 
S. Madison Sc., Tulsa, Okla, secretary. 


OREGON—Portland Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of each month, at 7:30 p.m., Ireland's 
Restaurant, Lioyds’, 718 N.E. 12th Ave., Portland. 
Donald L. Moyer, 8415 S.E. McLoughlin Blvd., Portland 
2, Ore., secretary. 


Willamette Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, except July and August, at the 
Marion Hotel, Salem. Marvin M. Corff, McMinnville, 
Ore., secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Keystone Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the fourth Wednesday of each month at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania School of Veterinary Medicine. 
Raymond C. Snyder, N.E. Corner 47th St. and Hazel 
Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa., secretary. 


Lehigh Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Thursday of each month. Stewart Rockwell, 10th and 
Ch Sts., E Pa., secretary. 


Pennsylvania Northern Tier Veterinary Medical Associa- 
tion, the third Wednesday of each odd numbered month. 
R. L. Michel, Troy, Pa., secretary. 


SOUTH CAROLINA—Piedmont Veterinary M-“‘ical Asso- 
ciation, the third Wednesday of each month at the Fair- 
forest Hotel, Union, S. Car. Worth Lanier, York, S. 
“Car., secretary. 


TEXAS—Coastal Bend Veterinary Association, the second 
Wednesday of each month. J. Marvin Prewitt, 4141 Lex- 
ington Blvd., Corpus Christi, Texas, secretary. 


VIRGINIA—Central Virginia Veterinarians’ Association, the 
third Thursday of each month at the William Byrd Hore! 
in Richmond at 8:00 p.m. M. R. Levy, 312 W. Cary Cr., 
Richmond 20, Va., secretary. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Conference, the second 
Tuesday of each month. Francis E. Mullen, 1130 S. 
Main St., Harrisonburg, Va., secretary-treasurer. 


Northern Virginia Veterinary Society, the second Wednes- 
day of every third month. Meeting place announced by 
letter. H. C. Newman, Box 145, Merrifield, secretary. 


Southwest Virginia Veterinary Medical Association, the 
first Thursday of each month. I. D. Wilson, Blackburg, 
secretary. 


WASHINGTON—Seattle Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Monday of each month, Magnolia American 
Legion Hall, 2870 32nd W., Seattle, Wash. William S. 
Green, 9637 S. E. 36th, Mercer Island, Wash., secretary. 
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Clumping effect—Crystals tend to clump. This clump is not an unusually large one. Without magnification 
it is visible as a speck. 


Pharmaceutical elegance — DELTA-CORTEF has a relatively uniform crystal! size, and Upjohn’s exclusive 
inhibitor system stops crystal growth. All lots of DELTA-CORTEF are checked with a 22 g. needle before they 


are sold. 


when pharmaceutical elegance counts 


Delta-Cortef 


intramuscular sterile aqueous suspension 


Another achievement of The Upjohn Company, the house of steroids, DELTa- 
CORTEF can be administered with complete confidence in the accuracy and 
potency of each dose because ® Particle size is extremely fine © Uniformity 
and dispersion of particle size is maintained and clumping and caking elimi- 
nated by exclusive crystal growth inhibitor system** @ In the event of con- 
tamination, self sterilizing action rapidly destroys pathogens. 

DeELTA-CoRTEF I.M. provides 10 mg. per ce. of prednisolone, the most potent of paren- 
teral anti-inflammatory corticosteroids. Available in 10 cc. rubber-stoppered vials. 


[Upichn| 


THE UPJOHN COMPANY/ Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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EAR-CROPPING FORMS 


Provides an accurate pattern against which to cut 
with knife or razor blade. Cannot move or slip 
when clamped into position. Made of non-rusting 
cast aluminum, highly polished. Simplicity of design 
and construction reduces possibility of breakage 
or mechanical failure. Forms immediately available 
for these breeds: Boxer, Boston Terrier, Great 
Dane, Doberman. $15, postpaid. Set of these four 
—$50, postpaid. Forms for other breeds made on 
special order. Sold to veterinarians only. Send 
check or money order. 


MacALLAN LABORATORIES 
2126 Forest Road Lausing 10, Mich. 


South Puget Sound Veterinary Association, the second 
Thursday of each month except July and August. O. I. 
Bailey, P. O. Box 906, Olympia, Wash., secretary. 


WEST VIRGINIA—Kyowva (Ky., Ohio, W. Va.) Veter- 
inary Medical Association, the second Thursday of each 
month in the Hotel Pritchard, Huntington, W. Va., at 
8:30 p.m. Harry J. Fallon, 200 Sth St., W. Huntington, 
W. Va., secretary. 


WISCONSIN—Central Wisconsin Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation, the second Tuesday of each quarter (March, 
June, Sepe., Dec.). D. F. Ludvigson, Ridgeland, Wis., 
secretary. 

Dane County Veterinary Medical Association, the second 
Thursday of each month. Dr. E. P. Pope, 409 Farley 
Ave., Madison, Wis., secretary. 


Milwaukee Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Tuesday of each month, at the Half-Way House, Blue 
Mound Rd. Dr. R. H. Steinkraus, 7701 N. 59th Str., 
Milwaukee, Wis., secretary. 

Northeastern Wisconsin Veterinary Medical Association, 
the third Wednesday in April. William Madson, 218 
E. Washing St., Appl ., Wis., secretary. 


Rock Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the first 
Wednesday of each month. W. E. Lyle, P. O. Box 107, 
Deerfield, Wis., secretary. 

Southeastern Veterinary Medical Association, the third 
Thursday of each month. John R. Curtis, 419 Cook St., 
Portage, Wis., secretary. 

Wisconsin Valley Veterinary Medical Association, the 
second Tuesday of every other month. E. S. Scobell, Rr. 
2, Wausau, Wis., secretary. 


DAILY LOG 


RECORD SUPPLIES FOR 
VETERINARY PHYSICIANS 


A complete line of Record Supphes and Pro- 
fesmonal Stationery specifically for 
the medica! professon 
jal R rd Book 
Appointment Book 
Printed Stationery 
Patients’ Records 

File Guides 

Payment Records 


281 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


PERSONAL WANT ADS—$4.00 for the first 25 
words and 10 cents for each additional word; 35 cents 
for use of box number. 

TOTAL WORD COUNT must include complete box 
number address (8 words) or personal address line. 

COMMERCIAL WANT ADS—$5.00 for the first 25 
words, 25 cents for each additional word; $1.00 for 
use of box number. (See paragraph above for toral 
word count.) 


Remittance must accompany ad. 


DEADLINES 
Ist of month issue — 8th of month preceding 
date of issue. 
15th of month issue — 22nd of month pre- 
ceding date of issue. 


Names of classified advertisers using key letters can not 
be supplied. Address your reply to the box number, c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA, 600 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 


cago $, Ill., and it will be sent to the advertiser. 
County livestock inspector—$677 to $842 per 


month. Must possess a valid license to practice as a 
veterinarian in California and have four years of 
experience practicing veterinary medicine. For ap- 
plications and information write Orange County 
Personnel Office, 801-C North Broadway, Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

Wanted—veterinarian for Chicago small animal 
hospital, to assist two other veterinarians. Apartment 
available. Include college and year of graduation, 
experience, references, salary expected in application. 
Address “Box P 20,” c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


Veterinarian for small animal charity clinic of ex- 
cellent professional standing. Pemnanent; _no evenings 
or Sundays. The Anti-Cruelty Society, 157 W. Grand, 
Chicago 10, Ill 


to assist in long-established, well- 
Give experience, salary expected. 
will lease or sell 
“Box P 27,” c/o 


Veterinarian 
equipped hospital. 
Owner will retire in few months; 
with small payment down. Address 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Wanted—veterinarian with Maryland license to 
take over smal! animal hospital near Baltimore while 
on vacation; after February 10. Excellent opportunity 


to pick up experience. Address “Box P 33," c/o 
Jou RNAL of the AVMA. 
Wanted—Positions 


‘Veterinary attendant—ten years experience hos- 
pital maintenance, grooming all breeds. Age 45, mar- 
ried, sober and reliable. Florida preferred. Address 
“Box P 28.” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Desire association with equine practitioner, any- 
where. Interested in gaining equine practice experi- 
ence. All replies answered and confidential. Address 
“Box P 31." c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


To delivery 
should be corotully addroned. 
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Wanted—Practices 


Graduate AVMA-approved school wishes to pur- 
chase well-established large animal practice in Illi- 
nois. Veteran, early thirties, seven years’ experience 
in dairy practice. Address “Box P c/o JouRNAL 
of the AVMA 


Desire to purchase or lease general practice in 
Middlewest or West. Willing to work for owner 
prior to purchasing or leasing. Address “Box P 30, 
c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Texas—to purchase small animal hospital; will 
consider partnership. Nine years’ practice experience; 
have Texas license. Address “Box P 32,” c/o Jour- 
NAL of the AVMA 


OSU graduate, 9 years’ best practice experience, 
33, veteran, desires purchase or lease of going small 
animal or mixed practice. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois 
licenses. Any good location considered. Address ‘Box 
P 35,” c/o JouRNAL of the AVMA 

For Sale or Lease—Practices 

For sale—in intermountain area, well-established 
mixed practice. Two acres, ranch-type brick home, 
attached clinic, drugs, and equipment, including 2- 
way radio. Address “Box P 2,” c/o JOURNAL of the 


mal practice. Beautiful hospital, home, and grounds; 
located east central New England. Owner desires to 
retire. Address “Box P 5,” c/o JOURNAL of the 
AVMA 

Established large animal practice in southern 
Michigan. Owner going into partnership. Low in- 


vestment—drugs and house equity. A wonderful 
opportunity for recent graduate who desires good 
practice with a low investment. Address “Box P 10,” 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA 


Dairy cattle practice in east central Wisconsin 
includes 7-room modern home with office and mobile 
radio equipment. Grossed $25,000 last year. Needs 
$5,000 cash to handle. Address “Box P 13,” c/o 
JOURNAL of the AVMA 


For sale—long-established mixed practice in wes: 
ern Washington. Modern small animal hospital, 68 
concrete kennels, adequate concrete and grass runs 
Mason equipped throughout; kennel man’s quarters 
Modern home adjacent, with intercom system. Roy 
E. Clarke, D.V.M., Route 19, Box 180, Aberdeen, 
Wash 


Opportunity for veterinarian—will sell established 
boarding business complete. Rent large property, 
comfortable home, desirable section, with option to 
buy. No veterinarian in this city, wonderful oppor- 
tunity for the right person. For information write 
Box 123, Ormond Beach. Fla. 


For sale or rent—small animal hospital with 
apartments. Long-established, good clientele. Located 
New York City. Address “Box P 25,” c/o JourNal 
of the AVMA 

For lease—with option, northern New England 
small animal hospital and furnished home. Some 
good large animal; available October. References 
required; replies confidential. Address “Box P 34, 
c/o JOURNAL of the AVMA. 


large animal practice in Illinois grossing 
Drugs and equipment; no 
Box P 18," c/o JOURNAL of the 


For sale 
approximately $30,000 


real estate. Address 
AVMA 


For lease with option—hospital and residence in 
small northern Ohio town. Practice growing steadily 
especially small animal. Address “Box P 29,” c/o 
JouRNAL of the AVMA 


Miscellaneous 


Pregnancy diagnosis in mares—4Sth to 150th day 
Request mailing tubes: $7.00. Pregnancy Diagnostx 
Laboratories, Dysart, Iowa 


Index to Advertisers in This Issue 
Abbott Laboratories ............... 7 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. ........ 35 
Affiliated Laboratories Corporation ... 13 
Armour Veterinary Laboratories 14, 41 
Associated Veterinary Laboratories 16, 17 
Bandy Laboratories, Inc. ............ 26 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. ... . 
Colwell Publishing Co. 4& 
Corn Belt Laboratories, Inc. ......... a 
Corn States Laboratories, inc. ... 2nd cover 
Fort Dodge Laboratories ...... 10, 11, 24 
Hamilton Pharmacal Co. ......... 30, 31 
Hill Packing Company ............. 9 
Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc. ..... 
ene 39, 4th cover 
MacAllan Laboratories .............. 48 
M gill Company, S. ........ 18, 45 
National Band & Tag Co. ............ 33 
National Laboratories Corporation .... 21 
Norden Laboratories ............... 1 
Parke, Davis & Company ........... 25 
Pitman-Moore Company ..... 3, 3rd cover 
Professional Printing Company, Inc. ... 6 
Research Laboratories, Inc. .......... a4 
— 
Upjohn and Company .............. 47 
Wearner-Chilcott Laboratories ... 
Worren-Teed Products Co. ... 
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For the management of agitated animals... 


SPARINE Offers the outstanding advantage of calming 
nervous, excitable, or unruly animals—/arge or small. 
Safely and dependably, it relaxes the animal without 
producing stupefaction. 


In diagnosis and treatment, dentistry, handling, 
otoscopic and x-ray procedures, SPARINE reduces strug- 
gle and the risk of injury to both the animal and 
veterinarian. As adjunctive therapy, it reduces self- 
mutilation associated with eczema, pruritus, otitis, and 
especially in major surgery, pre- and postoperatively. 


AVAILABLE: 
Tastets: 25, 50, 100 mg., vials of 50. 
INJECTION: 50 mg. per cc., vials of 10 and 30 cc. 


HYDROCHLORIDE Promaz loride, Wyeth 


SUPPLIED ONLY TO Wijeth 
THE PROFESSIONS | 


Philadelphia 1, Pa 


Professional literature is available on request 
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infectious 


bovine 
rhinotracheitis 


(IBR) vaccine 


available to (PATENT PENDING) 
graduate veterinarians 


only 
PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 


an original research Division of 


development of ALLIED LABORATORIES, INC. 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


ith ut b ildi changing mastitis etiology and the most 
W 0 Ul Ing rigid demands of modern dairy scientists. 
Consistently bactericidal, STEREOCIN 

H eliminates a major obstacle to mastitis 

rug resistance control—bacterial drug resistance. The 
exclusive new antimicrobial, Sterosan®*, 

is highly effective against streptococci, 


a 

or inritatin staphylococci and E. coli. In combination 
with neomycin and bacitracin, Sterosan 

achieves greatly intensified activity 


LY | against all common mastitis organisms. 
mammary ssue There's no penicillin, no sulfa or strep- 


tomycin in STEREOCIN, and no irritants 


to cause udder damage. 


STEREOCIN is supplied in display cartons 
of 12 individually packaged 10 gram 
tubes. Acquaint yourself and your dairy- 
men clients with this remarkably ad- 

No other mastitis ointment like it! Here | vanced mastitis therapy today. With 

at last is a true veterinary exclusive, a STEREOCIN on hand, you're both equipped 

formula that meets the challenge of fora better approach to mastitis control. 


Jensen-Salsbery Laboratories, Inc., Kansas City, Missouri 


*brand of chiorquinaldo! sold under license from Geigy Chemical Corporation 
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